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The Science of Work 


Oviee the issue for the first week in 1911 The 
Arm 
\ 


Avmysy) Outlook will publish an article on the scien- 
SVWA\ tific management of industries. The change 

which the application of science to industry 

has brought about in certain concerns which 

have adopted it has been like the change 
brought about by the substitution of machine work for 
hand labor. Its effect is so astonishing that it can be 
believed only because plain records show it to be true. 
It is not the application of a device or a system to 
present methods, but it is rather a new form of organi- 
zation and a new attitude toward labor. It has resulted 
in advantage to the owner, the worker, and the public. 
It is not a mere theory, for it has been adopted and is 
now practiced by a number of concerns of widely dif- 
fering variety. The article will explain as briefly as 
possible what this scientific management is, and show by 
means of concrete examples how it works. The author 
of the article is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Outlook. In the preparation of this article he has had 
the advantage of hearing in full the testimony of experts 
under oath before the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, and has conferred with such authorities as Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, whose knowledge on the subject 
enabled him to present it clearly before the Commission, 
Mr. Frank Gilbreth, who has applied the principles to a 
large contracting business, and Mr. F. W. Taylor, who 
more than any one else may be said to be its originator. 
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“If a man of intelligence who had never 
left this country, asked me whether I 
would advise him to make a short trip 
to Europe or a trip to the Panama 
Canal, I would without hesitation advise 
him to go to the Panama Canal.”’ 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sept. 2, 1910. 


If you would see the Panama country right, travel in pleasant 
company, entirely free from all care, and be sure to see every- 
thing—then send for the itineraries of the February and March 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 


Twelve Different Tours will be run 

to the West 
Indies during January, February and March 
varying in length from three weeks to two 
months. 


Cuba _ Landing at Havana a tour is made 

by rail across the island. At San- 
tiago opportunity will be given to inspect 
the battle fields of San Juan and El Caney. 


Jamaica “Jamaica is the most beautiful 
spot on earth. For pure, un- 
adulterated beauty of scenery and climate, 
for rest and peace and picturesque charm, 


Jamaica leads the world.’’ 


Panama Ample time is given to visit the 

locks, dams and cuts of the 
great Panama Canal, to cross the Isthmus 
to the old City of Panama. 


Other Tours will go to Venezuela, 

British and Dutch Guinea 
and through the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. 


About Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 


Membership tickets include boat, train, dining-car, 
hotel, carriage-drive and all necessary traveling 
expenses. 

Accommodations always of the highest class, rates 
lower than individual arrangements. 


All Parties Are Limited We will not 

take large par- 
ties at the expense of individual attention. This 
gives leisurely, comfortable travel. Limited 
parties necessitate early reservations. 
Reservations are made for patrons joining parties 
en route. 


All Tours Are Personally Escorted 


relieving you of all details and traveling annoyances. 
If you desire, these trips can be taken indepen- 
dently or itineraries constructed to meet personal 
wishes. Our illustrated itineraries, giving the 
minutest details, will be mailed to any address. 
Write to the nearest office. 


Limited Party Tours 
Reservations are now being made for winter 
and spring Tours to CALIFORNIA, FLOR- 
IDA, MEXICO, EGYPT, the NILE and 
the HOLY LAND, JAPAN and AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Booklets ready now. 
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306 Washington Street, Boston 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
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225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1005S Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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The case of Senator 
Lorimer, of Illinois, 
has not been finally 
settled by the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections of the United 
States Senate. The Committee has been 
investigating the charges of bribery and 
corruption made in connection with his 
election by the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, and a majority, consisting of 
Senators Burrows, of Michigan, Depew, 
of New York, Dillingham, of Vermont, 
Gamble, of South Dakota, Heyburn, 


IS SENATOR LORIMER 
CLEARED P 


of Idaho, and Bulkeley, of Connecticut, 
Republicans ; 


and Senators Bailey, of 
Texas, Paynter, of Kentucky, Johnston, of 
Alabama, and Fletcher, of Florida, Demo- 
crats, make the statement that “ the title 
of Mr. Lorimer to a seat in the Senate has 
not been shown to be invalid by the use or 
employment of corrupt methods or prac- 
tices.” We say the case is not settled by 
this report, because we hope and believe 
that the Senate will now take the matter 
up in open session. ‘This belief is found- 
ed on the fact that Senator Beveridge, of 
Indiana, Republican, has not signed the 
report, and may still express his dissent 
from the opinion of the majority. Sena- 
tor Frazier, of Tennessee, Democrat, holds 
a dissenting opinion, which is expressed 
in the following language : 

The testimony taken by the Committee 
satisfies me that four members of the Legis- 
lature were paid money for voting for or in 
consequence of having voted for Senator 
Lorimer. One Senator and three Represent- 
atives [of the Illinois Legislature] admitted 
under oath before the Committee that they 
were paid money, and their admissions and 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
transactions satisfy me that they received it 
as a bribe for or in consequence of their 
votes for Senator Lorimer. 

In view of the facts stated by Senator 
Frazier, the Senators who have signed 


the majority report cannot blame the 
country if it takes their opinion as an_at- 
tempt to defend the dignity of the Senate 
by “‘ whitewashing ” an accused colleague. 
It appears to us that the Senate will now 
have to make a serious attempt to defend 
its dignity by taking the case into its own 
hands, and we hope that Senators Bever- 
idge and Frazier will persist in their en- 
deavor to have the whole matter made 
public on the floor of the Senate. In 
a criminal trial the judge is bound to 
charge the jury that they must acquit 
an accused prisoner if they entertain a 
reasonable doubt of his guilt; but the 
Senate is neither a court nor a jury, 
and it is an error to suppose that it 
is bound by the technical procedure of 
the criminal courts in considering such a 
case as that of Senator Lorimer.. On the 
contrary, the Senators are bound to purge 
the august body to which they belong 
of the contamination that would come 
from their admission to membership of 
any .man whom they are morally certain 
is guilty of corrupt election practices. 
This is especially true when moral certi- 
tude is reinforced by overwhelming and 
unimpeachable evidence on the records 
of regularly constituted courts. In a 
later issue of The Outlook we shall dis- 
cuss more fully the legal aspects of this” 
notorious case. 
8 
For half a century the 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at Wash- 
ington has appointed the various commit- 
tees of the House. New committees 
have become necessary, and they are now 
sixty-two in number. The most important 
are the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Rules, and. one or 
the other of these committees may loom still - 
987* 
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larger in the Sixty-second Congress, which 
meets a year hence. The Democrats are 
to be in control, and about a hundred 
and fifty of the newly elected Democratic 
members have pledged themselves to a 
plan to make either the Ways and Means 
or the Rules Committee, preferably the 
former, a Committee on Committees, 
with power to arrange all committee 
appointments for the majority in the next 
House. ‘To assure a broad composition 
of the Committee on Committees, it is 
planned that it should be geographical, 
somewhat as proposed last winter in the 
ingenious bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Fowler, of New Jersey. Certainly 
the members of the Committee on Com- 
mittees should represent, as far as practi- 
cable, every section of the country. More- 
over, the members should have no other 
committee places whatever. Thus, by 


making the members ineligible for duty on 
any other committee and by giving to them 
the power to assign members to all other 
places, the importance in value of the 
Ways and Means Committee—if that be 
chosen for the experiment —ought, it would 


seem, to be decidedly augmented. Of the 
places to be filled by this Committee, the 
various chairmanships of committees are, 
of course, the most important; and in this 
connection we note that, of the ranking 
Democrats entitled to promotion to chair- 
manships under a Democratic régime, no 
less than forty-five, or about three-fourths 
of the total number, come from the South. 
But really the most notable fact to be 
chronicled is the celerity with which this 
plan has been decided upon. Represent- 
ative Champ Clark, of Missouri, prospec- 
tive Speaker of the next House, has not 
been regarded as a Progressive. But no 
sooner had the November elections shown 
a Democratic triumph than Democratic 
as well as Republican Progressives began 
to declare for the reform of freeing the 
House from the Speaker’s domination, by 
taking from him the power to name com- 
mittees. Last week Mr. Clark fell in line. 
He would have the caucus elect the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and also an 
enlarged Committee on Rules, and then 
empower one ‘of those committees to 
select all the others, with the proviso, as 
above mentioned, that no member of any 
committee which selects committees shall 
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be a member of any other committee. 
But Mr. Clark’s moving motive is indi- 
cated by his statement that public senti- 
ment in favor of the selection by the 
House of its committees seems to be 
strongest “in those debatable States 
where we must get the votes to elect the 
President and the House of the Sixty- 
third Congress in 1912. In all those 
States the independent vote is decisive and 
the independent voters appear to favor 
the election of the committees by the 
House. So let it be. The plan meets 
my approbation.” In other words, Mr. 
Clark had to wait until the writing on 
the wall showed him that, to gain favor 
with independent voters, he must do 
exactly as those voters wish. 


3) 


Postmaster - General 
Hitchcock has every 
reason to be grati- . 
fied that the net loss of the Post-Office 
for the last®fiscal year was only about 
six million dollars, while for the previous 
fiscal year it was seventeen million dol- 
lars. But the very fact that in one year, 
by businesslike attention to efficiency, 
Mr. Hitchcock has been able to save 
eleven million dollars, which is five per 
cent of the year’s gross business, and 
over sixty per cent of the previous year’s 
loss, “‘ without any curtailment of postal 
facilities,” is the clearest possible demon- 
stration that the Post-Office has been 
managed, at least up to Mr. Hitchcock’s 
administration, in some respects, on an 
extravagant and wasteful scale. In his 
annual report just published Mr. Hitch- 
cock narrates fifty important improve- 
ments in organization and method which 
have been made during the present 
administration, and recommends some 
further important reforms. Among the 
most desirable of these, in our judg- 
ment, are the establishment of a parcels 
post and the curtailment of the frank- 
ing system, which is now unquestionably 
enormously abused. The Outlook for 
a number of years has urged that the 
mail now franked or carried free on 
Government business should, by the use 
of special stamps, be charged against each 
department of the Government using these 
free stamps and not charged to the Post- 
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Office. This system Mr. Hitchcock now 
urges. Some of the extreme critics of 
government administration of public util- 
ities have gone so far as to recommend 
that the business of the Post-Office 
should be turned over to a private cor- 
poration. We have no wish to advo- 
cate any such fantastic proposal; it isa 
public utility that pre-eminently should be 
managed by the Government; but if 
Congress and the Executive Department 
would cease to use the Post-Office for 
political purposes, and a man of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s determination and energy 
could be made permanent Director-Gen- 
eral of the Post-Office, with freedom to 
run it as efficiently, both for the stock- 
holder (that is to say, the taxpayer) and 
the public, as the New York Telephone 
Company, for example, is run, present 
rates of postage would produce a very 
handsome profit. We are glad to express 
our sincere admiration for Mr. Hitchcock’s 
achievement in the direction of postal 
efficiency; it is considerably tempered, 
however, by the recommendation which 
he makes regarding so-called second-class 
postage—a recommendation which we 
discuss fully elsewhere in this issue. 


In February, 1907, 
Congress provided 
foran Immigration 
Commission of nine members, six from 
Congress, three from outside, to “‘ make 
full inquiry, examination, and investigation 
by sub-committee or otherwise into the 
subject of immigration.” How thorough 
that inquiry has been is indicated by the 
fact that the results of it are said to occupy 
forty volumes not yet given to the public. 
The brief “‘ statement of the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Immigration 
Commission ” occupies a pamphlet of forty 
pages. The facts presented may be 
briefly summarized thus: In the recent 
movement, say from 1883, much more 
largely than formerly the immigrants come 
from southern and eastern Europe; are 
unskilled laborers; are less inclined to 
become citizens ; are often only transient 
residents; herd by themselves ; crowd into 
the cities and mining towns; are largely 
illiterate ; are induced to come, through 
hope of earning large wages, by friends 
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here, by labor agents, and by the steam- 
ship companies ; the diseased can be and 
are excluded, criminals are not, to any 
considerable extent ; but those immigrants 
who remain, and still more their children, 
are modified by their education and en- 
vironment even in their physical develop- 
ment and the form of their head. The 
more important of the recommendations 
of the Commission may be summarized as 
follows: Care should be taken to secure 
immigrants who will become truly Amer- 
ican. A slow industrial development 
which secures such a population is better 
than a rapid industrial development which 
fails to do so. Additional and . more 
effective precautions should be taken 
against the importation of criminals; for 
the proper care and treatment of steerage 
passengers; for better judicial inquiry 
concerning immigrants at the port of 
entry; to protect the immigrant here 
against fraud; to co-operate with the 
States in securing a better distribution of 
immigrants ; to lessen the immigration of 
unskilled laborers and of transient resi- 
dents ; and to exclude the immigration of 
illiterates. Chinese laborers should be 
excluded ; the question of Japanese and 
Korean immigration should be allowed to 
stand without further legislation so long as 
the present method of restriction proves 
effective; and an understanding should 
be reached with the British Government 
for the more effective exclusion of East 
Indian laborers. On another page The 
Outlook discusses this report at some 
length. 


The Cunningham 


SECRETARY BALLINGER 
AND THE COURTS 


Claims discussion 
has brought the at- 
tention of the country to certain proposed 
reforms of procedure in the Land Office” 
which, in our judgment, are’ not reforms 
at all, but are steps in a reactionary direc- 
tion. Secretary Ballinger is apparently 
so convinced by the public discussion of 
his official methods that his decision in 
the particular Cunningham Claims would 
not be accepted as impartial, that he has 
advised that they be taken out of his 
hands, and their validity or non-validity be 
decided by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. But this is not the 
only, nor the most important, proposal 
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to refer questions concerning land patents 
to the courts. Last May Secretary Bal- 
linger caused to be drafted and recom- 
mended to Congress a bill providing for 
an appeal from the Commissioner of the 
Land Office to the courts in contested 
land patents on all questions of law. This 
suggestion of the Secretary’s was approved 
by the President, and the bill was referred 
to the Public Lands Committee of the 
House. Of this Commitee, Representa- 
tive Mondell, of Wyoming, is the Chair- 
man, and his record in Congress indicates 
that he has been in the past opposed to 
the modern and Progressive Conservation 
policy. Under his direction the bill was 
amended so that appeals may be taken to 
the courts on questions of fact as well as 
of law. This bill is now before the House, 
and its passage has been urged both by the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and, so far as the public is aware, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Interior have 
no objection to Mr. Mondell’s amendment. 
If this bill is passed, the manifest effect will 
be to give the “ big business interests ” which 
are seeking land patents and which have the 


means to pay for litigation the opportunity 
to appeal, on all questions connected with 
the pre-emption of public lands, from the 
Executive Department of the Govern- 


ment to the courts. Our readers should 
bear in mind that there are here two dis- 
tinct questions. One, whether the Cun- 
ningham Claims shall be specifically decided 
by the courts because in the present in- 
stance the Secretary of the Interior is 
incapacitated from rendering a decision ; 
second, whether all future decisions with 
regard to the pre-emption of lands shall 
be made by the courts. We think that 
both questions should be decided in the 
negative. As to the Cunningham Claims, 
if the Secretary is incapacitated by his 
career and record from rendering a de- 
cision, the President himself should make 
the decision, and we are opposed to any 
general law which shall make it possible 
to throw land questions, before patent is 
issued, into the courts. In the first place, 
this is curtailing the power of the Execu- 
tive, and practically makes the Land Office 
nothing more than a bureau for getting 
information. It is open to the same objec- 
tion which The Outlook has often pointed 
out with regard to the system now pre- 
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vailing in the New York municipal police 
force. A policeman is brought up on 
charges before the Commissioner, who is 
an executive. He is dismissed from the 
force on perfectly clear grounds of inca- 
pacity or of malfeasance. He can take 
his case to the courts, and in a great per- 
centage of cases the vicious policeman is 
reinstated merely on grounds of legal 
technicality. The Outlook has often said 
that the executive department of the 
police force should have full power to dis- 
charge or punish policemen after a public 
hearing, and that the remedy for injustice 
is not a chain of long-drawn-out and com- 
plicated judicial processes, but a change 
of the executive if he does not do his duty 
properly. In our judgment, the protec- 
tion of the public domain and the handling 
of the people’s interest clearly form an 
executive function. The remedy is not 
an appeal to the courts, but the appoint- 
ment of Secretaries of the Interior and 
Land Commissioners who are so capable 
in their attainments and so right-minded 
in their conception of human justice that 
their decisions, on the whole, will be 
sound and wise. Any case of injustice 
concerning the public domain may be 
more readily remedied by appeal to the 
President, the Chief Executive, than to 
any court in existence. 


Those who have read 
“ Coniston,” one of the 
best stories of contem- 
porary American life that has been pub- 
lished in many years, as well as Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s other story of New 
Hampshire life, “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” 
are familiar with the spirit and methods 
manifested by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road in its past domination of New Hamp- 
shire politics. That the allegations of 
Mr. Churchill were founded on fact is 
now demonstrated by the public announce- 
ment that the new management of the 
Boston and Maine has withdrawn that 
corporation from any participation in po- © 
litical affairs in New Hampshire. With 
the entire approval of President Mellen, 
the head of the New Haven system, which 
has now come into active control of the 
Boston and Maine, Mr. Edgar J. Rich, 
General Solicitor of the Boston and Maine 
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Railroad, will be solely in charge of such 
of the railway’s matters as will come before 
the Legislature. The purely political at- 
torneys have been discharged, the regular 
local attorneys are retained only on condi- 
tion of refraining from participation in 
politics, even in their individual capacity. 
Nothing will be given to any public officer 
to influence him in the performance of his 
duty. The lobby has been done away 
with. This is the platform which Presi- 
dent Mellen lays down, and we are con- 
vinced from President Mellen’s speeches, 
from correspondence which has_ been 
made public, and especially from our 
knowledge of the high character and 
determination of Mr. Rich, that the 
company has every intention of living up 
to this platform. In taking this stand it 
is to be commended, not merely for a 
moral action, but for very excellent busi- 
ness common sense. The railways, as 
well as other great industrial, corpora- 
tions, are beginning to find out that 
secrecy and corruption does not pay, and 
that publicity and action in the open does. 
This new attitude of the Boston and Maine 
toward New England politics is one of the 
excellent fruits of the consolidation of the 
New Haven system and the Boston and 
Maine. But the people of New Hamp- 
shire will not enjoy this fruit unless they 
also do their part to protect and culti- 
vate it. If the railway finds that a sincere 
attempt to administer its legal affairs with 
integrity brings down upon it blackmail or 
injustice, it might be tempted to take up 
again the old methods of corrupt self- 
protection. The people of New Hamp- 
shire should not in the least relax their 
effort to regulate the railway efficiently, 
but they should be scrupulous in doing it 
justice. If in the matter of taxes, or in 
the matter of rates, the people, through 
the Legislature, do not show a sense of 
fairness and justice, and even of reason- 
able generosity, towards the railway, they 
will have only themselves to thank if the 
situation drifts back into the old atmos- 
phere of bribery and domination. The 
conditions now prevailing in New Hamp- 
shire make that State an important center 
of political reform ; the whole country will 
watch with interest to see how the pro- 
gressive citizens who are in control of the 
politics of the State meet the overtures of 
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a great and powerful corporation which, 
openly confessing past sins, earnestly 
professes the desire to establish a good 
character in the future, and actually takes 
the first steps to establish such a character. 


WEEK 


el 


The vexed problem of more 
subways for New York City 
has moved a step forward 
toward solution, while at the same time it 
has taken on a new phase which may 
make it still more difficult of solution. 
The Outlook reported two weeks ago that 
a fundamental question confronted the 
city, which must be answered one way or 
the other before choice could be made 
between rival subway plans. That ques- 
tion is, Shall the city in its future subway 
development adopt the principle of mo- 
nopoly in operation or the principle of 
competition in operation? ‘The city has 
already, it must be remembered, adopted 
the principle that all subways must be 
owned by the city; the only question 
is, How shall they be operated? The 
Public Service Commission has answered 
this question in favor of monopoly. 
In a letter to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment the Commission ex- 
presses its conviction that the acceptance 
of the offer of the Interborough Com- 
pany, made several weeks ago, provided 
certain modifications can be agreed upon, 
would be for the best interests of the city. 
For this conclusion the Commission gives 
several reasons : 

First, the Interborough agrees to oper- 
ate future extensions to the system as 
they may be built by the city. 

Second, the city would have the power, 
after the lapse of ten years, to take over 
the extensions now to be built, and, by con- 
structing a few connecting links, have a dis- 
tinct and comprehensive subway system. 

Third, construction can be begun at 
once, and relief obtained most quickly. 

Fourth, the terms of operation of the 
present subway and the proposed exten- 
sions can be so arranged that the entire 
system will revert to the city at the same 
time. 

Fifth, the city will have to provide only 
fifty-three million dollars as.against a hun- 
dred or more million dollars under any 
other plan. . 
Sixth, there will be a single five-cen 
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fare and free transfers over the same 
system. 

Seventh, the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion will be connected with the main sub- 
way system of the city. 

Eighth, the plan embraces two impor- 
tant connections of the elevated railway 
with the Borough of Queens, one by the 
means of the Steinway Tunnel and the 
other by the Queensborough Bridge. 

The Interborough proposition must 
now be acted upon by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, for no sub- 
ways can be built in the city without the 
approval of that body, which must vote 
the necessary money. It is known that 
two members of the Board, who possess 
six votes out of sixteen, are strongly 
opposed to the principle of monopoly and 
committed to the principle of competition. 
Mayor Gaynor, with three votes in the 
Board, is known to be friendly to the 
Interborough proposal; but just how the 
Board will eventually align itself on the 
proposal made by the Public Service 
Commission cannot be safely predicted. 
The McAdoo proposal for the equipment 
and operation of the Triborough route, 
which was described in The Outlook two 
weeks ago, is no longer before the city. 
The McAdoo Company is convinced 
that there could be no fair comparison 
between the details of the Interborough 
proposal, based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of monopoly, and its proposal 
based upon the fundamental principle of 
competition. The Company believed that 
the city must decide between monopoly 
and competition before it could determine 
which offer it would accept. It therefore 
did not renew its proposal when the time 
limit originally set for its acceptance or 
rejection had expired. The McAdoo 
proposal, however, has done two great 
public services. It has forced from the 
Interborough Company a vastly more 
advantageous offer than it ever had been 
willing to make before ; it has shown that 
private capital is not afraid to undertake 
the operation of a second subway system 
like the Triborough. The Interborough 
offer has been shown by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to have many attractive 
features. The Outlook, however, be- 
lieves, as it has already declared, that the 
principle of competition is an important 
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one to be maintained in transit develop- 
ment in a city like New York. In the 
confusion of New York’s subway situa- 
tion two things at least are clear. The city 
needs more subways; and before it can 
obtain them the Public Service Commis- 
sion and the Board of Estimate must 
agree on the plans for their construction. 
It is the duty of every member of both 
parties to do his utmost to bring about an 
agreement which shali ‘make the dirt 
fly” at the earliest possible moment. 


As already reported 
in The Outlook, eight 
officers and individuals 
connected with the Sugar Trust were 
criminally indicted more than a year ago 
for forming a conspiracy, in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, to obtain 
the control and suppress the competi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Sugar Company. 
The attorneys for two of the defend- 
ants, one of the latter being Gustav 
E. Kissel, a’ banker of high personal and 
family standing in New York City, made 
the plea that they were exempt from 
prosecution under the statute of limita- 
tions. The lower courts sustained this 
plea, and the Supreme Court, to which the 
Federal Government appealed, reverses 
that decision. To put the matter in plain 
language, the plea of the defendants was 
that the three years, after which the stat- 
ute of limitations says a man cannot be 
prosecuted for a criminal act of this char- 
acter, had elapsed before the indictment 
was found. The Supreme Court decides 
that the statute of limitations does not 
apply in this case, for a conspiracy is not 
merely committed on the day when con- 
spirators make their agreement, but con- 
tinues to be committed as long as criminal 
acts are performed by conspirators in pur- 
suance of that agreement. In other words, 
“‘a conspiracy may have continuance in 
time.” The case is therefore sent back to 
the court of original jurisdiction, and the 
indicted defendants must be tried upon ~ 
the question as to whether their acts were 
in fact illegal. ‘The famous Knight case is 
also involved in this decision, for the lower 
court will now have to determine whether 
the precedent established by the Knight 
case justifies the defendants in their 
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assertion that the closing of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company was legal and 
not a conspiracy under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. The defendants have 
a right, in explanation of the predica- 
ment in which they find themselves, to 
remind the public that the Department of 
Justice during Mr. Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration was of the opinion that the Knight 
case established a precedent which made 
a successful prosecution of these defend- 
ants by the Government impossible. The 
old management and methods of the 
Sugar Trust have been proved in open 
court to be so honeycombed with vicious 
practices that no man intimately associ- 
ated with them can hope to escape public 
condemnation. But this condemnation 
should be based on justice, and The 
Outlook regrets that in its original com- 
ment on the case it did Mr. Kissel a 
serious injustice. The alleged conspiracy 
turned upon a loan to Mr. Adolph Segal, 
of the Pennsylvania Sugar Company, of 
one and a quarter million dollars, a sum 
which enabled the Sugar Trust to obtain 
control. The loan was obtained through 
Mr. Kissel, and in its original comment 
The Outlook intimated that Mr. Segal 
was duped by Mr. Kissel “into falling 
under control of the Trust.” Facts brought 
out in court and in a recently published 
letter by Mr. Segal make it clear that this 
charge of personal dishonor in dealing 
with Mr. Segal was unfounded. Whether 
the making of the loan was an act of con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade the court will 
decide, but as an individual dealing with 
an individual there is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Kissel’s relations with Mr. 
Segal were entirely upright and honorable 
and were so regarded by Mr. Segal him- 
self. 
8 

The explosion in the Grand 
Central transformer house in 
New York on Monday of last 
week brought death to eleven persons, in- 
jured several scores of people, and created 
a scene of havoc and confusion for blocks 
around. ‘That such widespread devasta- 
tion should be caused by some terrific 
explosive like dynamite was the natural 
conclusion, and when it was attributed to 
gas-leakage the explanation was at first 
received with skepticism, although it now 
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seems beyond question the correct solu- 
tion. Here, then, is the real point of in- 
terest, apart from the sympathy one feels 
for the victims of such a disaster—the 
immense importance of guarding a large 
city against the dangers involved in the 
storage or transportation of all explosives, 
gas as well as dynamite. In this case a 
train of work cars smashed into a wall and 
broke a pipe through which the Pintsch 
illuminating gas used to light the trains 
passed from the tanks at high pressure. 
No one seemed to realize the importance of 
instant action, and presently the gas, con- 
fined under a building, took fire from some 
unknown cause, disaster followed, and 
rumors of wholesale slaughter excited the 
city and the country. The Explosives 
Commission say that there is even greater 
danger in the transportation of this gas in 
tank cars through the tunnel than in 
storing it in tanks at the station, and has 
directed the railway officials to have their 
trains supplied with gas above the Har- 
lem. Fire Commissioner Waldo says that 
when he came into office he found the 
regulations about explosives and combus- 
tibles inadequate ; a commission is con- 
sidering the subject, and radical regulation 
may follow. On the very day of the ex- 
plosion a witness before the Legislature’s 
Insurance Investigating Committee de- 
clared: “There are half a dozen spots in 
New York City which are conflagration 
breeders, full of fire germs. We’ve got 
right here conditions that are as bad as 
the earthquake hazard which was respon- 
sible for the great San Francisco disaster.” 
The dangers of our great cities had other 
distressing examples last week. In Chi- 
cago Fire Chief Horan and twenty-four 
of his men lost their lives at a million- 
dollar blaze in the Nelson Morris packing 
plant at the stock-yards. In Philadelphia ~ 
fourteen persons lost their lives at the 
destruction of the Friedlander Morocco 
Company’s plant. In Cincinnati three 
persons lost their lives in a $2,500,000 
fire; an entire block in the manufacturing 
district was destroyed. In all three cities 
the firemen’s work was hampered by 
frozen hydrants, the flames thus gaining 
great headway before a sufficient number 
of lines could be got into action. The 
heroism and devotion of the firemen in 
these disasters, and especially in Phila- 
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delphia, was as noble as that of soldiers 
in battle. 

The great depu- 

FARMERS AND THE . 

DOMINION Government ‘ation of farmers, 

representing all 
the provinces of Canada, that was in con- 
ference with Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Ottawa 
on the eve of the adjournment of the 
Dominion Parliament for the Christmas 
vacation was without precedent in Cana- 
dian or British political history. It consti- 
tutes a new departure in British procedure. 
Deputations to Ministers at Westminster 
and at Ottawa are a usage of long stand- 
ing, and there must always be such 
deputations where Cabinet Ministers are 
responsible to the House of Commons 
and are retained in power by majorities in 
that chamber. ‘The remarkable feature 
of the Ottawa deputation was its extraor- 
dinary size, its representative character, 
and the outspokenness with which it laid 
before the Prime Minister its case for 
tariff reform and for other measures. 
There were eight hundred members of 
the deputation, and they came from prov- 
inces as far apart as British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island. The idea of the 
conference with the Premier originated in 
the prairie provinces. It grew out of the 
deputations from grain-growers’ organiza- 
tions which met Sir Wilfrid Laurier when 
he was in the West in the summer of 
1910. The questions which thus aroused 
the West were: (1) Lower duties in the 
tariff and reciprocity with the United 
States ; (2) Government ownership and 
operation of terminal elevators at the 
Lake Superior ports of Port Arthur and 
Fort William ; (3) the construction and 
operation by the Government of a railway 
that shall give the prairie provinces an 
outlet for their grain by way of Hudson 
Bay ; (4) the establishment and operation 
by the Government of plants for the 
chilled meat trade ; and (5) the enactment 
of a measure granting Dominion as dis- 
tinct from provincial charters to co-opera- 
tive productive and distributing societies 
on the English model. With the excep- 
tion of the demand for lower duties on 
agricultural implements, a_ reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, and a uni- 
form reduction on all imports from Great 
Britain, these demands are peculiarly 
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prairie province questions. They are all 
questions which have been much agitated 
since the grain-growers became well or- 
ganized and in a position to make known 
the measures which they regard as neces- 
sary for the development of the grain- 
growing industry. ‘The first idea was a 
great deputation from the prairie prov- 
inces to Ottawa. But as soon as this 
was settled upon, the Council of Agricul- 
ture, a Dominion-wide organization, came 
into the movement, and it was decided 
that as the tariff was a matter that con- 
cerned all the farmers of Canada, all the 
provinces should be represented. Four 
hundred representatives of the grain- 
growers’ organizations traveled from Win- 
nipeg by two special trains. There was a 
special train for the representatives of the 
grangers’ and farmers’ organizations of 
Ontario, who numbered nearly three hun- 
dred, and nearly one hundred delegates 
came from the provinces of Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. All the delegates reached 
Ottawa on the morning of the day pre- 
ceding the conference, and a large part of 
the first day was given up to a convention - 
in the opera-house, at which the case of 
the farmers was formulated for presenta- 
tion to the Premier. The conference next 
day was in the chamber of the House of 
Commons. 

The tariff, reciprocity, 
and the Hudson Bay 
railway were the ques- 
tions on which most emphasis was laid. 
On the tariff there was more outspoken 
utterance even than when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was in the West in July and 
August, when he was first made aware of 
the widespread dissatisfaction in the prairie 
provinces with the Tariff Act of 1907—by 
which many duties were increased, and 
many inroads in the British preference 
were made, at the instance of members of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
There were many speakers on this griev- 
ance of the farmers, and, as was the case 
when the Premier was in the West, the 
pledges of the Liberal party before 1896 
were recalled and contrasted with the 
protectionist tariffs for which the Liberal 
Government has been responsible since 
1897. It was urged that there was no 
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need for another tariff commission, such 
as was promised by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
when he was in the West, and that in the 
1910-11 session of Parliament reductions 
in duties should be made and the British 
preference extended by a uniform § reduc- 
tion of one-half in the duties of the tariff 
of 1907. Furthermore, at this stage of 
the conference there was a declaration on 
behalf of the grain-growers of the West 
and the granges of Ontario that they did 
not desire to see protective duties imposed 
on farm products imported into Great 
Britain in order that a preference might 
be conceded to Canada. In reply Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier intimated that he was in 
favor of a reciprocal arrangement with the 
United States to cover natural products, 
but that he was apprehensive that reci- 
procity in manufactured goods would not 
be easy to arrange. ‘“‘ There are,” he 
said, “ difficulties in this which no govern- 
ment can ignore, and we are not ignoring 
them.” This was in effect a reiteration 
of two declarations he made in the West, 
that in arranging for reciprocal trade the 
vested interests of Canadian manufactur- 
ers must be safeguarded. On the general 
question of tariff reductions Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was less explicit than when he 
was in the West, and less sympathetic 
with the case of the farmers and the 
grain-growers. All that he said was that, 
with reciprocity negotiations in progress 
with the United States, it was not expe- 
dient to revise the tariff in the present 
session. As regards the Hudson Bay 
railway he announced that the Govern- 
ment was ready to build it. ‘ Govern- 
ment ownership,” he added, “is not 
altogether in my line, but I think I can 
go that far. Government operation is a 
matter as to which we shall give all due 
weight to your representations.” The 
Premier’s most satisfactory answer from 
the point of view of the Western men was 
as to terminal elevators. Frauds have been 
perpetrated on a large scale in connection 
with these—frauds which have been harm- 
ful to the standing of prairie province 
grain in the markets of the world; and 
the Premier announced that a bill was 
in preparation providing for Government 
ownership of terminal elevators. The 
leaders of the movement pretended to no 
satisfaction with the Premier’s statement 
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as to the tariff, and to no sympathy with 
his attitude towards a wide measure of 
reciprocity. 

John D. Rocke- 
feller has made a 
gift to the Uni- 
versity of Chi- 
cago of ten millions of dollars, and termi- 
nated official relations with that institution. 
In his letter accompanying this magnificent 
reinforcement of the resources of the 
University Mr. Rockefeller characterizes 
his gift as final. He recognizes the fact 
that it is better that the University should 
be supported and enlarged by the gifts of 
many than by those of a single donor, 
and declares that from the beginning he 
has endeavored to assist the University 
by stimulating the interest and securing 
the contributions of many others, at times 
making his own gifts conditional on the 
gifts of others. The citizens of Chicago 
and the West have generously responded 
to these efforts, and the University has re- 
ceived more than seven millions of dollars 
from other donors. Mr. Rockefeller ex- 
presses his appreciation of the extraordi- 
nary wisdom with which the University was 
planned and its early policy determined, 
of the fidelity with which the officers and 
trustees of the University have conducted 
its affairs, and declares that his highest 
hopes have been far exceeded by the num- 
ber of students, the high character of the 
institution established so early in its career, 
the variety and extent of original research 
conducted by it, the valuable contribution 
to human knowledge it has made, and its 
great and inspiring influence on education 
throughout the West. In making an end 
of his gifts and withdrawing his personal 
representatives from the Board of Trus- 
tees, Mr. Rockefeller says that he is act- 
ing on an early conviction that the Uni- 
versity, being the property of the people, 
should be controlled, conducted, and sup- 
ported by the people. One million five 
hundred thousand dollars is to be set apart 
at his request for the building of a great 
University chapel, which shall embody the 
architectural ideals expressed by the build- 
ings already constructed, and so placed 
that these buildings shall seem to have 
caught their inspiration from the chapel, 
In this way the group of University build- 
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ings, with the chapel centrally located and 
dominant in its architecture, will proclaim 
that “the University in its ideal is domi- 
nated by the spirit of religion, all its depart- 
ments are inspired by the religious feel- 
ing, and all its work is directed toward the 
highest ends.’”’ ‘The balance of this gift 
is left in the hands of the trustees of 
the University, without restriction. Mr. 
Rockefeller has now given to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the noble endowment 
of thirty-five millions of dollars, assuring its 
future and equipping it for highest effi- 
ciency in the educational field. It was 
the great good fortune of the donor and 
of the University to secure a man of the 
ability, courage, and working power of 
President William R. Harper to organize 
and direct the institution in its early stages. 
His energy, scholarship, and broad view 
of what was needed and could be done 
for education in the Central West put the 
institution in a place of leadership from 
the beginning, and it has secured through- 
out the Central West and the South an 
influence quite incalculable in its stimulus 
and beneficence. It should be added, in 
justice to Mr. Rockefeller, that never from 
his first gift has he interfered in any way, 
directly or indirectly, with the management 
of the University ; that he refused to allow 
it to bear his name, and that he has given 
its trustees and faculty an absolutely free 
hand. If there has ever been a time in 
its career when its policy has seemed to 
defer to his wishes, it has not been because 
those wishes found any expression from 
him. 


3) 
The old description of a 
THE ty” =man of mild and ger ‘le dis- 


position as one “ who would 
not hurt a fly ” no longer carries with it 
the old’ intimation of praise. The fly has 
been found out. He is known to be not 
only a nuisance but a danger, an enemy 
not only to peace but to health. He has 
received a new name, the typhoid fly— 
a name which suggests the function he is 
adapted by birth, physical structure, men- 
tal inclination, and personal habits to dis- 
charge. The typhoid fly is a carrier of 
disease—typhoid, cholera infantum, and 
other intestinal diseases. He breeds in 
dirt, the manure pile, the outhouse, the 
rubbish pile, or the garbage can. He 
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lives upon dirt. His spongy feet pick up 
filth and disease germs and carry them 
into the house to the food you eat, the 
liquids you drink, and the dishes you use. 
He has been called “ the fly who does not 
wipe his feet—until he comes into the 
kitchen.” He performs no useful serv- 
ice ; he is indefatigable in his appointed 
task of conveying dirt and disease germs 
from the foul surroundings where he is 
born and lives to the places where your 
food is prepared and eaten. He is a 
nuisance, but he is a preventable nuisance. 
And every good citizen should become, 
not one “ who would not hurt a fly,’”’ but 
one who will do everything in his power 
to aid in his extinction. The fly formed 
the subject of one of the most interesting 
sessions of the American Civic Associa- 
tion at its Convention in Washington ten 
days ago. The Association is carrying 
on, through its Fly-Fighting Committee, a 
vigorous campaign against this dangerous 
pest. ‘The Committee reported progress, 
showing that many communities, munici- 
pal and State, were taking up the matter, 
and describing results which had been 
obtained where the fight had been system- 
atically waged. Dr. L.O. Howard, Chief 
of the National Bureau of Entomology, 
and Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of New York, 
described the nature, habits, and baleful 
achievements of the fly, and suggested 
measures for his elimination. A series of 
moving pictures showed graphically the 
life history of the fly, from the egg to 
maturity. The Civic Association’s Com- 
mittee, which is headed by Mr. Edward 
Hatch, Jr., of New York, is doing admira- 
ble work in- educating the public to the 
menace from the typhoid fly and in arous- 
ing and assisting communities to work for 
the fly’s extinction. 

The fly is a danger which 
comes home to every 
family. And each family 
can do much to minimize the danger. 
But the great work must be done by the 
families in a community working together. 
A bulletin of the American Civic Associa- 
tion gives a series of rules for dealing with 
the fly. They are so admirable that we 
print them entire : 


Flies breed in horse manure, decaying veg- 
etables, dead animals, and all kinds of filth. 


HOW TO ABOLISH 
THE FLY 
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Not less than 95 per cent of the pests are 
bred in the stable. 

All stables should have a manure bin with 
a door at the side and a wire screen on the 
top, that the larva deposited in the manure 
before it was placed in the bin will be 
screened when hatched; and as flies seek 
light and come to the top of the bin, they 
can. be easily killed by burning paper or 
some other device. 

The fly has a thirst only equaled by his 
hunger; place a dish of poisoned water in 
the stable and a greater part of the flies 
hatched there will be killed. 

Flies are nature’s scavengers, fulfilling the 
same function that some bacteria do, but 
become an intolerable nuisance and danger 
when entering human dwellings and by con- 
tamination of food. 

The presence of flies is a direct evidence 
of careless housekeeping and of the exist- 
ence of filth in some form about the premises, 
and are more dangerous than the good house- 
keeper’s terror found in bedrooms. 

Remember that wherever absolute cleanli- 
ness prevails there will be no flies. Look 
after the garbage cans. See that they are 
cleaned, sprinkled with lime or kerosene oil, 
and closely covered. 

Remove all manure from stables every 
three or four days, and when removed keep 
in a tight pit or vault, so flies cannot breed 
in it. 

Lye, chloride of lime, or blue vitriol water, 
crude carbolic acid, or any kind of disin- 
fectant may be used. 

Keep flies away from the kitchen. Keep 
flies out of the dining-room and away from 
the sick, especially from those ill with con- 
tagious diseases. 

Screen all food. Apply this rule not onl 
to food prepared at home, but to foodstuffs 
offered for sale, and especially fruits, salads, 
and all other things which do not require 
to be cooked. 

Prevent consumptives from expectorating 
where flies can feed upon it. 

To clear rooms of flies carbolic acid may 
be used as follows: Heat a shovel or any 
similar article and drop thereon twenty drops 
of carbolic acid. The vapor kills the flies. 

A cheap and perfectly reliable fly poison, 
one which is not dangerous to human life, is 
bichromate of potash in solution. Dissolve 
one dram, which can be bought at any drug- 
store, in two ounces of water, and add a little 
sugar. Put some of this solution in shallow 
dishes, and distribute them about the house. 

Sticky fly paper, traps, and liquid poisons 
are among the things to use in killing flies, 
but the latest, cheapest, and best is a solu- 
tion of formalin or formaldehyde in water. 
A spoonful of this liquid put into a quarter 
of a pint of water and exposed in the.room 
will be enough to kill all the flies. 

To quickly clear the room where there are 
many flies con pyrethrum powder in the 
room. This stupefies the flies, when they 
may be swept up and burned. 

If there are flies in the dining-room of 
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your. hotel, restaurant, or boarding-house, 
complain to the proprietor that the premises 
are not clean. 


rel 
i 


What we believe 
to be a unique 
event in the edu- 
cational history of the country is the at- 
tempt of the Carnegie Foundation to deter- 
mine the academic efficiency of American 
colleges and universities by methods which 
are now universally accepted in determin- 
ing the industrial efficiency of great manu- 
facturing enterprises, such as the United 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, who is a well- 
known exponent of the philosophy of 
scientific management of which we have 
heard so much during the past two or 
three months in connection with the ad- 
ministration of railways, was selected to 
make the investigation, and his report has 
just been published. Dr. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, says 
that the reason for this investigation is 
found partly in the new and large prob- 
lems which the colleges are facing, and 
partly in the criticisms of American col- 
leges and universities made during the 
past few years by business men. There 
has been some disposition on the part 
of the university graduates to poke fun 
at this investigation and its conclusions. 
It is not unnatural for the “college 
man ” to feel that a college or university 
is superior to a factory or a steel mill; 
this feeling of superiority in its extreme 
form is one of the defects of academic 
education. It is also true that a col- 
lege or a university is to be tested by 
the character and the quality of its 
graduates, and that human character is 
not to be determined by statistics, 
mathematical measurements, or labora- 
tory tests. President Garfield came much 
nearer the true measure of the univer- 
sity than any amount of statistics could 
bring him when he said, “ My idea of a 
college is a log with Dr. Hopkins [the 
famous President of Williams College] at 
one end and a student at the other.” 
Nevertheless, the university man, and 
especially university teachers and adminis- 
trators, will make a great mistake if they 
dismiss Mr. Cooke’s report in a cavalier 
spirit without giving it a careful examina- 
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tion. Mr. Cooke’s effort has been, he says, 
to confine his observation entirely to those 
features of college and university work 
which are affected by business considera- 
tions. A large part of the field is there- 
fore not treated in any way. It is quite 
clear that on the side of the financial 
administration universities and colleges 
can learn some useful lessons from the 
industrial world. The institutions which 
Mr. Cooke investigated are Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia, Wisconsin, and To- 
ronto: Universities, Williams and Haver- 
ford Colleges, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The smallest of 
these, Haverford, has a plant worth one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 
The largest, Harvard, has a plant worth 
twelve millions. Aside from any ques- 
tion of the intellectual life of the university 
or college, it is to be seen at once that the 
administration of such plants as these is 
an important question in itself, and the 
excellent spirit in which Mr. Cooke touches 
the intellectual life is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Too much importance cannot be given, I 
think, to the order which obtained through- 
out the laboratory at the University of Toron- 
to. I have never seen an industrial or com- 
mercial plant of any kind maintained in as 
good style. The floors were clear, and in every 
instance the tables showed that the man who 
had last worked at them had made the con- 
dition in which he left them a matter of 
some thought. The apparatus as it was 
placed in the cabinets was put away in such 
a manner in the assigned places that any 
one familiar with the system could locate 
it... . The research rooms in this labora- 
tory could not have been kept in better 
order, and an inquiry made at every place I 
went indicated that the scientific results of 
the work done in this laboratory were of a 
superior character. 

It is impossible in short compass to 
touch on all the features of this report, 
but we select two as of special interest to 
teachers. First, in the industrial world it 
is axiomatic that inspection must be per- 
formed by some one else than the person 
who does the work. Hence Mr. Cooke 
suggests that it might be well to divorce 
the teaching and examining functions. In 
the largest institutions a Bureau of Inspec- 
tion might have as its work the conduct- 
ing of examinations. Second, among the 
faculties and teaching forces of American 
colleges, Mr. Cooke calls attention to what 
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he defines as inbreeding—that is to say, 
it is too often the policy of the college, 
perhaps even of the university, instead 
of looking for the best man in the field, 
to select its teachers from among its own 
graduates. 
52) 

So rare is a pastorate of 
forty years in a greatly 
changing community that 
its termination is a matter of general inter- 
est, especially when forced by perma- 
nently crippled health. In May, 1909, 
The Outlook recorded the unusual testi- 
monial of a public dinner tendered by the 
citizens of Montclair, New Jersey, to Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford in the fortieth year of 
his ministry there. He has steadily refused 
all calls which have sought to draw him 
to service in larger cities in this country 
and in Great Britain. The mandatory call 
that has induced his resignation was dic- 
tated by enfeebled health. The pros- 
pective vacancy is one the difficulty of 
filling which is indicated by the statement 
that a year of search for a suitable coad- 
jutor to him in the pastorate has been 
fruitless. Montclair, which has grown 
from a village to a city during Dr. Brad- 
ford’s ministry, is peculiarly fortunate in 
having retained him so long, and he not 
less fortunate in the well-deserved appre- 
ciation of the community he has de- 
votedly served. His years of service on 
the editorial staff of The Outlook, and of 
leadership in the Congregational churches 
as Moderator of their National Council, 
are representative of a varied activity, 
whose limit is now widely regretted as 
prematurely reached. The nunc dimittis 
now uttered by one so enviably rich in 
personal worth, in public esteem, in de- 
voted friends, in the long record of a blame- 
less and fruitful ministry, hard though it 
was to speak and hear, carries with it the 
consolatory refrain, Well done. 

The passing of the 

horse cars on the 

crosstown roads on — 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets in 
New York marks the approaching end of an 
era. A great many otherwise progressive 
people have taken a keen interest in the 
occasional appearance of these antiquated 
conveyances, and have got on and off 
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with an unwonted sense of security. They 
reminded one of those old times, so dear 
to occasional newspaper correspondents 
who cn the slightest provocation rush 
into print with reminiscences of New York 
of the forties or fifties, when Broadway 
was crowded with omnibuses, and, when 
the sleighing was good, with long omnibus 
sleighs, and the air was merry with the 
jingle of bells, and the street reflected the 
happy faces of those who rode on runners. 
These ancient horse cars served another 
purpose: they afforded unlimited satisfac- 
tion to visitors from the West and South 
who gloated over these evidences of the 
slowness of New York, and when they 
went home told their neighbors tales of 
the primitive character of the conveniences 
of life in the metropolis. It is a pity that 
some one did not think decades ago of 
preserving a section of the old city where 
people, tired of the contemporary tumult 
and rush, could go for quiet and medita- 
tion; where no sound should break the 
silence but the leisurely jingle of the horse 
car or the bell of the scissors-grinder. It 
is now too late; and the approaching dis- 
appearance of the horse car indicates fur- 
ther obliteration of the ancient landmarks. 


The New York “Sun” 
reports some interesting 
orders of United States 
Senators for articles for their personal use 
paid for by the Government. A study 
of this list will furnish valuable biographic 
data for the historian of the future. The 
orders on local druggists indicate a wide 
range of needs, from cologne and silk-hat 
brushes to court plaster and hair tonic. 
One Senator appears to have been pro- 
foundly moved by the associations of 
St. Patrick’s Day; for on that festive 
occasion he sent nearly one hundred mes- 
sages by telegraph, a record which he 
hardly surpassed when the fight on the 
tariff was atits fiercest. Another Senator 
of picturesque taste appears to have beena 
constant and interested reader of a journal 
of fashion, and several Senators expended 
Government money in photographs, pen- 
knives, scissors, and even for the rental of 
sewing-machines. These are small matters 
concerning men of great position ; but they 
are interesting as showing how thoroughly 
human are the needs of so august a per- 
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son as a member of the United States 
Senate. There is a fine chance here for 
some organ of gossip to tabulate the needs 
of individual Senators as the basis for 
psychological analyses of character ; the 
application of realistic methods to the 
study of the political temperament. 


WEEK 


el 


Last week, at Washing- 
ton, the American Society 
for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes held a 
Conference. Among the speakers were 
President Taft, Secretary Knox, Senator 
Root, Justice Brown, President Eliot, Gov- 
ernor-elect Baldwin, Professor Gregory, 
Joseph H. Choate, and Andrew Carnegie. 
The Society was organized to hasten the 
establishment of an International Court of 
Justice. The Outlook has _ repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent so-called “‘ Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration ” at The Hague is, strictly speak- 
ing, neither permanent nor a court. A 
proper Court of Justice has not come into 
being because the Powers are not agreed 
as to the method of selecting the judges. 
In order to bring this about, public opin- 
ion must be created, and, when the court 
itself does come into being, public senti- 
ment must be created to compel the 
nations to resort to the court-whenever 
international controversies arise. Hence 
the reason for the Society’s existence. In 
this spirit, the Conference at Washington 
last week accomplished two things. It 
aided Mr. Root, Mr. Knox, and others 
who are bending their energies towards 
the realization of a proper court, and it 
also contributed to the strengthening of 
public sentiment. The scope of questions 
to be submitted at The Hague bids fair 
to be considerably enlarged, should the 
nations follow the ideal set forth by Presi- 
dent Taft in his speech before the Con- 
ference, that a// questions, even those of 
international honor, be brought within the 
limits of arbitration treaties. As Mr. 
Carnegie pointed out, we have already 
three examples of such agreements be- 
tween nations, namely, Argentina and 
Chile, Norway and Sweden, Belgium and 
Holland. Moreover, since the establish- 
ment of the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion by the First Hague Conference in 
1899, no less than one hundred and thirty- 
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three general treaties of arbitration, re- 
lating to possible future disputes, have 
been negotiated. More drastic arbitration 
treaties would doubtless be entered into 
if, in addition to an International Court of 
Arbitration whose decisions are based on 
compromise, there should be an Interna- 
tional Court whose decisions would be based 
solely upon justice. 


A CHRISTMAS IN MID- 
AFRICA 


Nairobi, the capital of British East 
Africa, is in my eyes a very attractive 
little town. As it lies almost on the 
equator, it is never cold; but the table- 
land stretching between the coast and the 
vast lakes of Central Africa is so high 
that the nights are rarely unpleasantly hot, 
and are often cool enough to make a man 
sleep soundly under blankets. In the 
middle of the town, in the business part, 
the stores and other buildings stand close 
together ; but the town is scattered over 
a wide stretch of territory, and the dwell- 
ing-houses stand, each by itself, bowered 
in trees and the gardens filled with bright- 
hued flowers. The bougainvillea vines 
make great splashes of color. Rickshaws 
and pony carts go through the streets, 
past long files of scantily clad burden-bear- 
ing natives, men and women, past creak- 
ing bullock carts, past white men on horse- 
back, past native policemen, past other 
natives whose half-European clothes show 
them to be gun-bearers, or saises ; slender 
Somalis, with clean-cut features, saunter 
by ; the Indians are everywhere, for most 
of the lesser and some of the bigger mer- 
chants, and most of the minor officials, 
come from Hindustan. Of the natives 
most are wild heathens; but some of 
them, and,all the Somalis, and most of the 
Indians, are Moslems. There are many 
Goanese who have kept the faith of their 
remote Portuguese ancestors ; and there 
are Parsees, who, of all the Asiatics, come 
nearest to being accepted by the whites as 
being measurably on the same level with 
themselves—and who would be entirely so 
accepted if they possessed martial virtue 
in addition to their other good qualities. 

Among the white population there are 
representatives of almost every European 
race; but of course the great majority are 
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English. Among them are many men 
and women who have seen and done 


. many things of interest ; who have carried 


on the work of the world in many strange 
places, who have met queer emergencies 
with cool heads, and have performed 
difficult and sometimes dangerous tasks 
with good sense and good humor; and 
who, in addition, are well read and care 
for music or art or science, or have some 
of the other interests which add so much 
to the joy of living even for men of 
action. I soon found that there were 
a number of households which to me 
seemed at least as attractive as any to be 
found in the great capitals of civilization. 

There were several houses where I was 
made welcome, both within and without 
Nairobi. I shall always remember them ; 
and of one of them I now write. The 
book-shelves were filled with just the 
books one loves to read—especially in 
the intervals of a rough hunting trip, 
when dainty refinement in a book gives 
the same kind of pleasure that under such 
circumstances ‘is yielded by many other 
kinds of daintiness and refinement. The 
master of the house was a Cambridge 
man, who promptly gave me a letter to 
the Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
when he found that I he!d in high esteem 
the Provost’s ‘‘ Short Stories of an Anti- 
quary.” That the mistress of the house 
has the gift of seeing, and the further gift 
of portraying what is seen, can be told by 
whoever reads Janet Allardyce’s “‘ African 
Sketches and Impressions ”’ in the Novem- 
ber “ Scribner’s.” 

Furthermore, there were two dear little 
girls, of eight and ten, who, as Christmas 
drew nigh, made me realize how homesick 
I was for my own family. They were 
such nice children! They had such quiet, 
pretty manners, and such true little hearts. 
When I called, if their father and mother 
were delayed, they always came in to en- 
tertain me. They might solemnly present 
me the kitty, so that I should not feel 
lonely ; or else a delightful small parrot, 
which climbed unconcernedly over me, or 
walked around the floor and gently nipped 
the ends of my trousers if it thought I 
was not showing it proper attention. 
They told me about many things; espe- 
cially about the small brother who was at 
school in England. The Nairobi shops 
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contain few things for children; and a 
man trying to do Christmas shopping by 
himself is a rather helpless creature; but 
I finally succeeded in getting each of 
them a trifling gift—an Indian-made ban- 
gle, of hairs from an elephant’s tail, one 
with a tiny lion dangling from it, while the 
other had a tiny elephant. 

A week before Christmas we said good- 
by, with real regret, to all our Nairobi 
friends and started for Uganda. We 
crossed Lake Victoria Nyanza and began 
our march to Lake Albert Nyanza. 
Uganda is a beautiful, fertile land, with 
the true tropical climate; it is not a 
healthy country for white men, even in 
those parts which are free from sleeping- 
sickness. 

Day after day we marched along, some- 
times through seas of elephant grass 
twice the height of a man, sometimes 
through patches of tropical forest, some- 
times through marshes or along plains 
where the natives tended their plantations 
of yams and bananas. Kermit and I, who 
were in excellent health, tried to keep the 
party in fresh meat. On Christmas Day 
we marched as usual, under the dazzling 
glare of the equatorial sun; Kermit shot 
a hartebeest for our Christmas dinner— 
although we would have preferred some- 
thing else, as hartebeest venison is not 
very good. When we halted, the black- 
bearded elephant hunter who was with us 
—and no better man was to be found in 
Africa—came into my tent and handed me 
a little parcel, saying, ‘‘ Here’s a Christmas 
present which I was told not to give you 
until Christmas.” It was from my two 
little friends in Nairobi; and on opening 
it I found some peppermint candy, and a 
shoe-bag which they had worked for me— 
and accompanying the latter a note which 
ran: ‘We have made this for you our- 
selves. It is meant for a shoe-bag; but 
you can use it for anything you wish.” 
So I had my Christmas party, after all; 
and I do not think any boy or girl in 
America appreciated his or her presents 
more than I did mine, or was more touched 
and pleased to get them. The pepper- 
mint candy was a main feature of dinner 
that evening ; and the shoe-bag journeyed 
all the way home with me. 

By the way, though we only got a 
hartebeest for our main course on Christ- 
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mas Day, we fared well during Christmas 
week. Almost every day we got game— 
usually reed-buck, bush-buck, and guinea- 
fowl ; and Kermit and I killed a big bull 
elephant. His heart was good when 
roasted; and from his trunk we made 
first-rate soup; while his huge body fur- 
nished a feast for the entire safarz. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE PROPOSAL TO _IN- 
CREASE POSTAGE RATES 


In his first annual Message to Congress 
President Taft stated that the cost of 
transporting and delivering second-class 
mail, made up of newspapers and all 
other periodicals, was nine cents a pound, 
while the revenue from this class of 
mail was only one cent a pound. In 
view of this state of things, he spoke 
of the postage rate as a subsidy to pub- 
lishers, and recommended an _ increase 
of the rate on second-class postage. At 
that time The Outlook pointed out that 
the first-class railway fare over the Erie 
Railway from New York to Chicago was 
eighteen dollars, which is exactly nine 
cents a pound for conveying a man weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds, in a first-class 
car with all comforts, a distance of one 
thousand miles, and that, if the statement 
of the President was correct, the first duty 
of the Government, through its Post- 
Office Department, was to adjust its 
method of doing business so as to bring 
the cost of handling newspapers and 
periodicals down more nearly to the cost 
incurred by the express companies, for 
instance, or any other privately managed 
organization. 

There was an extended hearing before 
the Postal Committee of the House of 
Representatives, but no action was taken,- 
and, indeed, no bill for increasing postage 
on second-class matter was even pre- 
sented. 

In his second Message to Congress 
President Taft takes up the subject of 
second-class postage again, and approves 
the plan for an increase in rates as pro- 
posed by Postmaster-General Hitchcock. 
We quote Mr. Hitchcock’s recommenda- 
tion : 

In the last annual report of the Department 
special attention was directed to the enor- 
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mous loss the Government sustains in the 
handling and transportation of second-class 
mail. Owing to the rapid increase in the 
volume such mail, the loss is constantly 
growing./ A remedy should be promptly 
applied by charging more postage. In pro- 
viding for the higher rates it is believed that 
a distinction should be made between adver- 
tising matter and what is termed legitimate 
reading matter. Under present conditions 
an increase in the postage on reading matter 
is not recommended. Such. an increase 
would place a special burden on a large 
number of second-class publications, includ- 
ing educational and religious periodicals, that 
derive little or no profit from advertising. 
It is the circulation of this type of publica- 
tions, which aid so effectively in the educa- 
tional and moral advancement of the people, 
that the Government can best afford to 
encourage. For these publications, and also 
for any other legitimate reading matter in 
periodical form, the Department favors a 
continuation of the present low postage rate 
of one cent a pound, and recommends that 
the proposed increase in rate be applied only 
to magazine advertising matter. \[his plan 
would be in full accord with the statute gov- 
erning second-class mail, a law that never 
justified the inclusion under second-class 
rates of the vast amounts of advertising now 
transported by the Government at a tre- 
mendous loss. , / 

Newspapers dre not included in the plan 
for a higher rate on advertising matter, be- 
cause, being chiefly of local distribution, they 
do not burderi the mails to any such extent 
as the widely circulating magazines. 

Under the system proposed it will be pos- 
sible, without increasing the expenditure of 
public funds, to utilize for the benefit of the 
entire people that considerable portion of the 
postal revenues now expended to meet the 
cost of a special privilege enjoyed by certain 
publishers. 

In view of the vanishing postal deficit it 
is believed that if the magazines could be 
required to pay what it costs the Govern- 
ment to carry their advertising pages, the 
Department’s revenues would eventually grow 
large enough to warrant one-cent postage on 
first-class mail. 

Experiments made by the Department 
show that the relative weights of the adver- 
tising matter and the legitimate reading 
matter in' magazines can be readily deter- 
mined, making it quite feasible to put into 
successful operation the plan outlined. Un- 
der that plan each magazine publisher will 
be required to certify to the local postmaster, 
in accordance with regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Department, the facts neces- 
sary to determine the proper postage charges. 
The method of procedure will be worked out 
in such manner as to insure the despatching 
of the mails as expeditiously as at present. 


It should be remembered that there 
has been no change in conditions since 
the President’s first Message except that 
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the postal deficit has been reduced during 
the year from seventeen million dollars to 
a little over six million dollars, and this 
with an extension of the very costly rural 
free delivery service and with no increase 
whatever in any rate of postage. It is 
clear that better and more businesslike 
methods have been introduced by the 
Postmaster-General, and that, if he is per- 
mitted to continue the improvement of 
methods, he will speedily be able not only 
to obliterate the deficit but to make the 
Department show a handsome credit bal- 
ance. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand 
the course of reasoning which has changed 
the recommendations of the President 
and the Postmaster-General from an in- 
crease in the rate of postage on all news- 
papers and periodicals to an increase of 
postage on the advertising sections only 
of a small group of National periodicals 
which are called magazines. The revenue 
to be derived from such an increase must 
inevitably be very moderate, since the 
class of periodicals to be affected is 
strangely limited, and it is proposed to 
tax (or increase the postage rate on) only 
that portion of the magazines which is 
devoted to advertisements. Under the 
proposed new law the twenty thousand 
and more local newspapers in the United 
States will still be carried in the mails to 
any point within the county of publication 
Sree of all charge; other newspapers, daily 
and weekly, with their tons of advertising 
matter, and all other periodicals, except 
those which by some yet unannounced 
process of selection are to be regarded as 
magazines, are to be mailed at the present 
rate, which, according to the President in 
his first Message, involves an average loss 
of eight cents a pound. 

The “‘ magazines ’’ are to bear the whole 
weight of this new tax, and it is naively 
suggested that the increased revenue thus 
derived will, or may be, used to bring 
about one-cent letter postage—for which 
no real demand has yet made itself 
heard—and the introduction of the par- 
cels post, which ought to be a profitable 
branch of mail-carrying from the moment 
of its long-delayed introduction. 

We see two grave objections to the 
Postmaster-General’s plan. First, it re- 
quires a censorship to determine what 
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periodicals are ‘“‘ magazines,” whose adver- 
tising pages are to be taxed, and what 
are the educational and religious periodi- 
cals which are to continue to enjoy what 
the President calls a “subsidy.” Such 
a censorship would be a new feature 
in postal administration, and it would 
seem to be a thing very difficult to work 
out on any fair basis. Second, the pro- 
posal to hamper advertising in periodicals 
by taxing it is to hamper an important 
agency in the creation of letter postage, 
which is very profitable to the Government. 
Of course the ultimate consumer—that 
is, the person who wishes to read the 
magazines—will in the end pay the post- 
age, as he has done from the beginning. 
Forty years ago he paid the postage on 
all his periodicals directly, at the post- 
office when he received them. A later 
law provided that the postage should be 
paid in advance by the publisher, but the 
amount of postage was still an element of 
cost to be included in the revenue neces- 
sary for the safe conduct of any publish- 
ing business. It will always be so, and 
if the people wish to add to the cost of 
their magazines by imposing a tax through 
the Post-Office Department on the adver- 
tising pages or columns, they will in the 
end pay the bill. The proposed legisla- 
tion is therefore of interest to all readers 
of magazines as well as to publishers, who 
would of course first feel the burden and 
the confusion incident to a radical increase 
in the cost of their several publications. 
We should be glad to believe that 
all public officials and all members of 
Congress are free from any but patriotic 
motives in their recommendations and 
actions. But it cannot be denied that 
among the legislators at Washington and 
in official circles there is at present cur- 
rent a clearly expressed feeling that the 
magazines of the country have been for 
the past few years the most independent 
and relentless critics of public affairs and 
of public servants, and that any inconve- 
nience or loss which they might suffer as 
the result of an increase of postage along 
the lines suggested would be a not inappro- 
priate punishment for what, by some poli- 
ticians, is regarded as pernicious activity. 
It may be only a coincidence that the 
** magazines ” which the President and the 
Postmaster-General propose as the only 
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periodicals to be affected by the change 
in postage include the rather limited group 
which has been most outspoken in criticism. 

The Outlook repeats what it said a 
year ago, that the Department’s first duty 
is to continue the work of placing the 
Post-Office on a thoroughgoing business 
basis along the lines so well marked out 
by the Carter Reorganization Bill of the 
last session of Congress, and then—when 
the cost of handling second-class matter is 
really known, as it certainly is not now— 
to take up the whole auestion of postal 
rates and settle it on a basis that is fair 
to readers, publishers, and taxpayers alike. 


SHALL WE RESTRICT 
IMMIGRATION P 


In 1863 Abraham Lincoln urged upon 
Congress the adoption of measures to pro- 
mote immigration into the United States. 
In 1907 Congress created a Commission 
to inquire into the subject of immigration 
for the purpose of considering what re- 
strictions are advisable. The contrast 
is significant. The significance is indi- 
cated in the following quotations from the 
Report of the Commission : 

“From 1819 to 1883 more than ninety- 
five per cent of the total immigration from 
Europe originated in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland... . 
In recent years more than seventy per 
cent of the movement has originated in 
southern and eastern Europe. . . . The 
old immigration movement was essentially 
one of permanent settlers. The new im- 
migration is very largely one of individuals, 
a considerable proportion of whom have 
apparently no intention of permanently 
changing their residence, their only pur- 
pose in coming to America being to tem= 
porarily take advantage of the greater 
wages paid for industrial labor in this 
country. . . . The old immigration came 
to the United States during a period of 
general development, and was an important 
factor in that development, while the new 
immigration has come during a period of 
great industrial expansion and has furnished 
a practically unlimited supply of labor to 
that expansion.” This means, as inter- 
preted by Mr. James Bryce in the new 
edition of his ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” 
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three things: First, “‘ Whereas the former 
{the old immigrants] started at once for 
the land and set themselves to fell the 
woods or till the prairies of the West, 
the bulk of the later comers have either, 
like the Jews and Greeks, flocked into the 
cities and taken to the life of retail trading 
or of handicrafts and petty industries 
there, or have, like the Slovaks and Poles 
and Italians, found occupation in the 
mining districts or in railway construction 
and other forms of unskilled work.” 
Second: ‘“‘ Whereas the early immigrants, 
Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, usually 
applied for and obtained citizenship very 
soon after their arrival,” “a certain part 
of this recent immigration is transitory ; 
Italians and Slovaks, for instance, after 
they have by thrift accumulated a sum 
which is large for them, return to their 
native villages ;’’ and “ between those of 
the new immigrants who work in mines 
or in the construction of public works and 
the native American there is very little 
contact and practically no admixture. 
Even in the cities the Italians and the 
Jews keep to themselves, often occupying 
poor quarters exclusively their own.” 
Third: “ The American people of the 
future will be an amalgam from a much 
greater number of component elements 
than have entered into it theretofore. 
Moreover, these new accessions, except 
the Jews, Greeks, some of the Roumans, 
the Finns, and the Armenians, belong 
almost wholly to the Roman Church, so 
that if the children of the immigrants 
remain connected with that Church, its 
share of the population will be relatively 
greater.’’ What is vastly more important, 
the ethical standard of the recent immi- 
grants is not the highest, and the condi- 
tions under which they live make the 
maintenance of any high standard very 
difficult. “It is difficult for parents 
who must themselves toil all day long to 
retain any control over children who enjoy 
the license and are exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a vast city. Accordingly, the 
percentage of juvenile crime among the 
children of the foreign born is more than 
twice as great as it is among the children 
of native white parents.” 

We believe that the above summary of 
facts will suffice our present purpose, 
which is to put before our readers certain 
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fundamental principles which we believe 
should govern the country in its future 
regulation and restriction of immigration. 
The recommendations of the Commission 
wereportelsewhere ; here we state our own. 

I. This land belongs to its citizens. 
But the present generation have in it only 
a life estate. They are solemnly bound 
to leave it unimpaired to their children 
and their children’s children. ‘This in- 
volves guarding, not only against needless 
waste of its material resources, but even 
more against adulteration and corruption 
of its citizenship. We have come to a 
policy of restriction and regulation of 
immigration none too soon. This country 
is not a Hospital for the diseased, nor an 
Asylum for the feebleeminded, ror a 
County Farm for the world’s paupers, nor 
a Reform School for the morally deficient. 

Nor is there any adequate reason why 
it should any longer be a Refuge for the 
oppressed of other lands. In western 
Europe there is not now any such political 
oppression as drove out refugees from 
Ireland and Germany and Italy in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In every 
country of western Europe the theory is 
entertained, as in America, that govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the governed, 
and life and property are as well safe- 
guarded as in America, in many countries 
better safeguarded. There is no such 
wholesale violation of liberty as obliges us 
to open our doors to all exiles. Metter- 
nich and King Bomba have left no suc- 
cessors. ‘The Armenian is relatively safe 
even in Turkey. It is only in Russia that 
military despotism still rules ; it is only the 
Russian Jew that needs a Refuge. And 
it is not our duty, nor even our right, to 
allow our whole international policy to be 
determined by sympathy for him. 

II. The need of this country is not for 
cheap labor. The wealth of a country 
consists not in its money-bags but in its 
men. ‘Too much cheap labor means too 
many multi-millionaires; we have an ex- 
cess of both already. National progress 
and material wealth are not synonymous. 
America has been quite too fond of the 
voice of the Northern farmer : 


“ Dosn’t thou ’ear my ’erse’s legs, as they 
canters awady? 
Propputty, propputty, propputty — that’s 
what I ’ears ’em saay.” 
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Aristotle, in the fourth century before 
Christ, defined the object of national life. 
The nation does not exist merely to pre- 
serve property—if so, the voter’s political 
power should be proportioned to his stock 
in the enterprise ; nor to protect and pro- 
mote industry—if so, an ant-hill and a 
beehive would be nations. “<A state, on 
the contrary, is the association of families 
and villages in a complete and independent 
existence, or, in other words, according to 
our definition, in a life of felicity and 
nobleness.””. America could learn a lesson 
from Aristotle. What we want in Amer- 
ica is men who will contribute to its life of 
felicity and nobleness. Unskilled labor 
has built, and is building, our railways and 
aqueducts, and public and private build- 
ings, and opening our mines. We would 
put up no bar against unskilled labor. 
But it is possible for a nation, as for an 
individual, to grow too fast. It is better 
to be slow—and sure. The need of 
America is not cheap labor, but men who 
will become permanent and patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens, and will add to the Nation’s 
wealth because they add to its intelligence 
and its integrity, and who will neither go 
back to the old country which in sentiment 
they have never left, nor remain as an 
alien element in the American amalgam 
Of the future. 

III. We ought to take some far more 
radical and effectual means than we now 
take to select the immigrants we want. 
We should do this negatively by exclusion ; 
we should do it affirmatively by invitation. 
At present the steamship companies get 
all the steerage passengers they can, and 
we put up a filter on this side to exclude 
the objectionable. The steamship com- 
panies are not interested in quality, they 
are interested only in quantity. If the 
intending immigrant has money enough 
to pay for his passage and not be deported 
on arrival as a pauper, and is physically, 
mentally, and morally sound enough to 
pass the brief and cursory examination 
which is all that is possible at the Ameri- 
can port, the steamship company is con- 
tent. 

The peasants of southern and eastern Eu- 
rope have for a number of years supplied 
arich harvest to the promoter of immigra- 
tion. The promoter is usually a steamship 


ticket agent, employed on a commission 
basis, or a professional money-lender, or a 
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combination of the two. His only interest 
is the wholly selfish one of gaining his com- 
mission and collecting his usury. He is 
employed by the steamship lines, large and 
small, without scruple, and to the enormous 
rofit of such lines. The more aliens they 
ae oe over, the more are there to be carried 
back if failure meets the tentative immigrant, 
and the more are likely to follow if success 
is his lot. Whatever the outcome, it is a 
good proposition for the steamship line." 


We do not criticise the steamship lines. 
We criticise a government which takes 
great care and is at great expense to 
exclude the products of cheap labor, and 
throws the doors wide open: to an indis- 
criminate importation of the cheap labor 
itself ; which carefully excludes from our 
markets, by a prohibitory tariff, certain 
products of foreign industry supposed to 
be injurious to the interests of the manu- 
facturers, but is only just beginning, in a 
tentative and half-hearted way, to exclude 
from our citizenship human products of a 
foreign civilization injurious to the higher 
life of the Nation. 

IV. The main inspection of the incom- 
ing immigration should be transferred from 
the American port of disembarkation to 
the European port of embarkation. The 
Immigration Commission thinks that the 
medical inspection of the steamship com- 
panies at the European ports, tested as it 
is by a renewed medical inspection by 
Governmental authorities upon the land- 
ing here, is sufficient. And it cites in sup- 
port of its contention the fact that Ameri- 
can medical inspection has been attempted 
at Italian ports for the last ten years, and 
its recommendation invariably respected 
by the steamship companies, with the re- 
sult that the proportion of diseased immi- 
grants arriving from those ports has ex- 
ceeded that from several other European 
ports where the examination has been con- 
ducted solely by the steamship companies. 
This, of course, is not conclusive; we 
must also know whether Italian immi- 
grants are less healthy than those from 
the “ several other European ports.” But 
medical inspection is the least important 
form of inspection, because the peril from 
contagious disease is less than the peril 
from contagious character. And the ex- 
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clusion of the latter isa much more difficult 
matter. The Outlook heartily indorses 
on this subject the following recommen- 
dation of the Immigrant Commission : 


Under the provision of Section 39 of the 
Immigration Act of February 20, 1907, the 
President should appoint commissioners to 
make arrangements with such countries as 
have adequate police records to supply emi- 
grants with copies of such records, and that 
thereafter immigrants from such countries 
should be admitted to the United States 
only upon the production of proper certifi- 
cates showing an absence of conviction for 
excludable crime. 


But we also think that our Government 
might go further. It might adopt a pass- 
port system. It might require every immi- 
grant to procure before embarking for our 
shores a passport from his government 
certifying to his character; and it might 
require this passport and the police record 
to be submitted either to the American 
consul nearest the home of the departing 
emigrant, or to a special American emi- 
gration officer at the port of his embarka- 
tion, and an opportunity furnished for 
inquiry as to the integrity of the papers 
and the character of the person presenting 
them. This plan at least deserves care- 
ful consideration on the part of Congress. 
If any country refused to participate in 
such a passport arrangement, the remedy 
would be simple,as the United States 
Government would refuse to receive any 
immigrants not provided with such pass- 
ports ; it would refuse to receive any immi- 
grants from the country which refused to 
supply them such passports. Mr. Bryce 
gives as the chief causes of emigrations in 
the past, four’: (1) Wars; (2) political or 
religious oppression; (3) the desire of a 
growing population to find fresh land to 
cultivate ; (4) the movement of labor from 
regions where it is abundant and cheap 
to regions where it is scarce and dear.” 
To these we add a fifth: love of liberty. 
And this love of liberty invites to our 
shores the best and the worst of men: the 
best—those who wish an opportunity for 
the freest self-development for themselves 
and for their children; the worst—those 
who wish to be free from that police 
espionage and that prompt and vigorous 
execution of the law which are almost 
unknown in America. The introduction of 
police espionage in America would be of 
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doubtful expediency even if it were prac- 
ticable ; but it might well be applied effect- 
ively in determining who may be admitted 
to America. 

V. Scientific tests of comparative accu- 
racy can be applied in determining the 
existence of physical and mental disease. 
But there are no scientific tests by 
which to determine the existence of prac- 
tical intelligence and practical morality. 
The majority of the Commission recom- 
mend “the exclusion of those unable to 
read or write in some language.” From 
this recommendation Representative Will- 
iam S. Bennet, of New York, dissents. 
The arguments #70 and con are not given ; 
we hope that they may be supplied in a 
supplementary report. There are some 
facts which the public ought to know 
before it can wisely pass judgment on this 
question. Is it a fact that immigrants 
who can read or write are more intelligent 
and more virtuous than their illiterate 
fellow-countrymen? Or are those who 
can read or write often only superficially 
educated and’ not equipped with capacity 
to think ? From what source, the literate 
or the illiterate, come the faddists of vari- 
ous classes, from the criminal Anarchist 
What sort 
of men are the leaders of the “ Black 
Hand ”— illiterate men who know no 
better, or half-educated men who use as 
their tools their wholly uneducated com- 
panions? In America the man who can 
read or write is usually a man who has 
gone to the public school, and in the pub- 
lic school has had some teaching in the 
art of thinking. Reading and writing are 
therefore a sign of moral intelligence in 
America. Is this equally so in the Ital- 
ian, Polish, or Hungarian immigrants? 
Mere literacy is no guarantee of charac- 
ter. How much of an indication of char- 
acter it is in incoming immigrants is a 
question on which the American people 
need more light before adopting it as a 
test at Ellis Island. 

We shall hereafter consider the question 
whether affirmative methods may not be 
taken by the United States to secure the 
right type of immigrants from European 
countries, and also the application of the 
principles above laid down to the question 
of Oriental immigration on the Pacific 
slope. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF 
GREAT GIVING 


The best gifts are never things; the 
best gift is always from within and is 
charged with personality. In the case of 
those who are able to make great gifts 
for the highest purposes—for the teaching 
of religion, the discovery of truth, the 
opening of the doors to education-—it is 
often true that the spirit behind the gift 
is more valuable to the community than 
the gift itself, and the example far more 
influential in the long run than the great 
sum of money bestowed. The highest 
service a man can render to his fellows 
is some bestowal of himself in sacrifice, 
work, influence, inspiration. Phillips 
Brooks founded no college and endowed 
no hospital, but he is to be counted among 
the greatest givers of his time. Other 
men poured out wealth lavishly for good 
and great ends and are worthy of all 
honor for their large-minded and large- 
hearted recognition of the mutuality of all 
possessions, the common fortune of the 
race, held in trust by the few for the 
liberation and education of the many. It 
was the high privilege of the great preacher 
to give himself with the prodigality of a 
man possessed of a vast treasure; to 
pour himself out year after year on the 
spirits of confused, wayward, starving 
people, to whom he gave a vision beyond 
the perplexities of the hour, a clear view 
of the right path and strength to walk in 
it, the bread which feeds the soul. 

The Great Giver brought no money, 
clothes, or food with him. No man ever 
had less at his command of those things 
of which men usually make gifts; he was, 
during the wonderful years of his active 
life, penniless and homeless; but he was 
incomparably the greatest giver who has 
appeared among men. No one of all 
the great benefactors of mankind has 
approached him in the reach, power, and 
eternal value of his gifts. The secret of 
his divine generosity is told in a sentence : 
he was himself a gift! It was not the 


separate and detached gifts he made by 
the way—the healing, the hearing, the 
speech, the loaves and fishes—that clothed 
him with compassion and beneficence like 
a garment from the very hem of which 
life and peace flowed ; it was the complete 
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and perfect bestowal of himself that has 
begun to fill the world with light and health 
and love. 

Here is the supreme reward of growth 
in purity, unselfishness, the wisdom of 
love : it so greatly enriches the spirit that 
he who comes to possess these beautiful 
and divine qualities gains the privileges 
of a great giver. Many men and women 
are perfectly sincere in desiring great 
wealth that they might use it generously 
for others. But great wealth comes to 
few, while the inward enrichment comes 
to all who invite and hold themselves 
open to it. Every man may become a 
great giver if he chooses ; for every man 
may make himself rich in the vision, the 
moral strength, the peace of spirit, which 
are the supreme achievements of life, and 
the most inspiring, comforting, enduring 
things which a man can bestow on his 
fellows. 

52) 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator’s birthday happened 
somewhat out of the ordinary. It came 
upon him in Morocco, in the blue-and- 
white city of Tangier, on the extreme 
northwest point of Africa, and was event- 
ful chiefly by reason of the camel-accom- 
panied picnic that, in celebration, set out 
that morning into Barbary. ; 

It was a perfect October day. A little 
Portuguese lady was the chaperon, a 
joyous little lady, struck suddenly silent 
with the news of the revolution in Lisbon 
and fear for a husband and father, as yet 
unheard from, in the struggling city. And 
there was a Minister besides, and three 
Secretaries, with their Legation soldiers in 
colored turbans and flowing bath-robes, 
and a half-dozen Americans; and what - 
with every one mounted, and the soldiers, 
and the four Moorish guards, and a camel 
for the tea-things, and a burro, and count- 
ing in all the vigorous dogs of Tangier and 
forty-one small boys attendant, the mod- 
estly planned procession resembled noth- 
ing so much as a complete caravan to Fez. 

8 

The size of the expedition, moreover, 
made early progress difficult. Guards 
preceded the party, shouting “ Balak/ 
Balak !” to clear the way; but the streets. 
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were filled with Moors in nightgowns, and 
Arabs on splendid horses, and Berbers 
and holy men from the hills in rag carpets ; 
Moorish women, muffled up to the eyes, 
tramped stolidly in the middle of the road ; 
Jews in many colors vociferated from the 
curb; and sellers of sweetmeats—Heaven 
save the eater !—goatskin water-jug car- 
riers, naked children and burros and happy 
dogs, filled up the interstices and inter- 
fered with everybody in unbelievable joy. 
All was noise, color, brilliant sunshine, 
smells, yells, and confusion, 


In time the city, with its mountain and 
curving blue bay, was left behind, and the 
caravan, striking inland along the cliffs 
and garden villas of the Cape Spartel 
road, came out upon the ancient caravan 
route to Fez and in sight of distant yel- 
low mountains and purple heather-cov- 
ered moors. A little farther on the 
French outposts were passed, and the 
Spectator found himself at length in open 
Morocco, a land pastoral and Biblical in 
appearance, where all the country Moors 
looked, if young, like John the Baptist, 
and, if old, like Abraham ; and so, by easy 
stages, to the famous caves of Hercules 
and the olive groves, a great pile of broken 
rocks rising out of the plain, all pinnacles 
and caves and cork trees and ancient 
gray-green olives. Far on the top was a 
Moorish shrine with its circle of white- 
washed stones and a tiny flutter of white 
rags tied by pious Mussulmans to the 
nearest boughs. From above came weird 
and strange music and the beat of a 
drum, seeming, at that considerable dis- 
tance, aerial and even heavenly. We 
scrambled up the rocks, across ravines, 
and under arches of twisted trees and giant 
cactus, until at length, on the top, appeared 
the tea:already laid and four Moorish min- 
strels who had been sent on in advance. 

£2) 

These rose and greeted the party with 
a new burst of sound, effectually dispell- 
ing, at close hand, all remaining impres- 
sion of celestial origin. Yet, although 
produced by the (to Western eyes) inade- 
quate means of a drum, a one-stringed 
violin, half a mandolin, and a something 
not unreasonably called indescribable, the 
effect, while not pleasurable, held in its 
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throbbing rhythm something of intense 
fascination. And presently, as once in 
Hamelin Town, the native population— 
small boys first, then the men, big-eyed, 
graceful fellows in hooded gowns, with 
staves and shepherd’s crooks, and last the 
muffled women-—stole up and seated them- 
selves around, grave, dignified, not at all 
embarrassed, but clearly pleased and 
utterly quiet. No one had ever brought 
out music to them before. A conference 
ensued between the soldiers and the head 
villager, following which it was announced 
that the Spectator and the caravan, at 
least while accompanied by the music, 
were the guests of the neighboring village 
so long as they chose to stay. 


Thanks to this hospitality and the pres- 
ence of the local saint, but one untoward 
incident occurred. Roosjdi, the Minis- 
ter’s little groom, came up in great 
excitement, which immediately communi- 
cated itself to the entire establishment, 
crying that the unsuspected burro had 
seen a djinn| There was no time to 
inquire how the unfortunate ariimal had 
done this, nor even how he had communi- 
cated the fact to Roosjdi. Every mo- 
ment was precious, and, luckily, the band 
was there, which promptly struck into the 
proper, and awful, djinn-dispelling chant. 
It was successful; the demon doubtless 
fled; and Roosjdi at once and with spark- 
ling eyes, from which all fear had vanished, 
seated himself before the band-master and 
beat ecstatic time to the pulsing horrors 
that arose. 

Then quiet; and tea, and chicken 
salad, and the cake with candles, and a 
wonderful sunset with a new moon—for 
Ramadan was past—and back again in 
the twilight, with a few low songs and the 
soldiers talking together in a dark group 
behind. Between the hills the setting sun 
struck Cape Spartel and turned it into 
flame; the rose and the tan of Sunset 
Land deepened into purple; there was a - 
distant glimpse of a blue, ghost-like city 
above its dark bay, the bright stars over- 
head ; then a quick dash through narrow, 
dirty streets and innumerable twinkling 
lights. _We were back from Barbary into 


the harbor city of the North. 














THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


BY ALBERT R. 


HE dictionaries practicaily agree 
on two definitions of life. The 
following will serve as well as 
others: ‘“ That condition in which animals 
and plants exist with capability of exercis- 
ing their natural functions,” and “ The 
animation of the body in animals (includ- 
ing men) by a vital principle.” For cen- 
turies, in one form or the other, these 
ideas of life were unquestioned. The 
‘vital principle ’’ was conceded to animals 
only, although the study of nature con- 
tinuously narrowed the line which divides 
the animal from the vegetable kingdom, 
but there was still an impassable gulf be- 
tween the vegetable and the mineral. The 
chief difference between the plant and the 
stone was considered to be the ability of 
the former not only to grow under the 
influence of its life but to reproduce its 
kind. 

Then it came as a violent shock to many 
earnest people that so-called “ organic” 
substances, the product of life influences, 
might be created out of inorganic—* in- 
animate ”’—things without the presence 
of any apparent “ vital principle ” or the 
action of any “ vital function.” In 1828 
Professor Woehler astonished the world 
by producing urea, theretofore known 
only as a product of animal life, from cer- 
tain wholly inorganic substances, such as 
exist in air, water, and limestone (carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen). Since then 
many “ bridges ” have been built on which 
the chemist can cross from the inorganic 
into the realm of the organic substances. 
Alcohol, the natural product of the fer- 
mentation of sugar—and fermentation is 
an organic phenomenon—can be made by 
starting with coal and limestone and water. 
Indigo blue used to be produced only 
from the indigo plant, and a large part of 
the agricultural wealth of many southern 
lands, including some plantations of Lou- 
isiana, was once derived from the cultiva- 
tion of indigo. Now the industry lan- 
guishes, and indigo blue is made from 
coal tar, distilled from the inanimate min- 
eral coal. For many years the reds— 
especially what is known as “ Turkey 
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red ’’—carmines, pinks, and some browns, 
were derived from the madder plant. The 
coloring matter of madder is now made 
artificially and more cheaply, likewise 
from substances found in coal tar or pe- 
troleum, so that it pays less and less to 
cultivate this plant, even in Bengal. We 
have had to abandon the idea that “ life” 
as we understand it is essential for the 
production of organic substances. 

The modern science of biology is open- 
ing to our view most fascinating glimpses 
into the depths where still lie hidden the 
beginnings of life. Long ago we had 
to abandon the ancient idea that only 
living things grow or are capable of mo- 
tion; growth is not a criterion, nor is 
motion. Crystals grow and multiply, 
some of them in a way very like the vege- 
table and animal growth by cell multipli- 
cation; metals not only segregate but 
coalesce ; the nuggets found in many allu- 
vial deposits are often larger than any 
gold particles found in the rocks, the dis- 
integration of which formed the alluvial 
gravels. But still we rather cling to the 
idea that to create or to maintain or to 
reproduce animal growth, or to perpetuate 
* life,” requires the intervention of some 
inherent vital principle that departs when 
what we call death intervenes, and, once 
departed, cannot be recalled; that vital 
functions cannot be maintained outside of 
the animal or its embryo. Only a few 
years ago Professor Loeb, the great biol- 
ogist of California, said, “ If we are ever 
to produce living matter from inanimate, 
the first step will be a knowledge of how to 
make living matter artificially.” 
startled us with the statement that he 
could generate the sea-urchin from its 
unimpregnated egg by immersing it in 
certain saline liquids under certain con- 
ditions, and produce the living, wriggling 
larva. Within a few weeks, the jour- 
nals have claimed, on behalf of another 
scientist, that he has been able, similarly, 
artificially to fertilize the ova of high 
mammalian animals through outside non- 
animal media or influences, pointing to 
the fantastic possibility, if the researches 
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should be successfully carried further, of 
reproducing the nucleus or embryo even 
of mammals outside of any maternal 
shelter and without co-operation of the 
normal father. 

While some of us shrink from facing 
such a change from our conceptions of 
life as these things imply, nothing appears 
to the biologist to be impossible—however 
improbable—and it seems as if we were 
on the eve of another revolution in our 
conceptions of at least the operation of 
life ; for in the “ Journal of the American 
Medical Association ” of October 15 two 
experimenters at the Rockefeller Institute 
of Medical Research announce another 
startling discovery, viz., that the adult— 
that is, the full-grown—organs and tissues 
of the higher animals, that supposedly 
reach their full development only in the 
body, can be made to continue to grow out- 
side of the body, entirely removed from 
any connection with its general vitality. 

The “ plasma”’ is the viscous fluid in 
animal tissues, such as the blood and 
lymph, exclusive of their iron, sodium, and 
other mineral salts. These experimenters 
found that small fragments. of organs 
severed from mammals and placed in a 
plasma medium drawn from an animal 
could be made to grow under their fasci- 
nated gaze, between hollow glass covers, 
entirely separated from their original 
owner. Heretofore no one would have 
guessed that a fragment of a kidney, for 
instance, separated from the animal could 
be kept indefinitely alive (although it 
might be preserved from decay), and still 
less that it could be made to grow under 
glass; yet these experimenters have proved 
that kidneys and glands, the marrow, 
bones, and cartilage, and even the skin, 
will thus live and grow, under certain con- 
ditions,,as if still endowed with some of 
the life principle of their original living 
owner, though severed from him. Cul- 
tures of the thyroid gland grew rapidly. 
After twenty-four hours it was noted that 
a few cells had wandered away from the 
original substance into a new position. 
Thirty-six hours later one of these cells was 
fusiform (spindle-shaped), and its activity 
was so great that the experimenters could 
follow, under the microscope, the motion 
of its more solid nucleus and observe the 
changes in its shape. Long ago, as we 
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measure time in this hurrying age, the 
surgeons succeeded in grafting on to the 
human body certain glands and tissues 
immediately after they were removed from 
a living animal, and found that they would 
perform in their new host the functions 
for which they were intended. Arteries 
and veins can be preserved for long periods 
in sterilized vaseline, at certain tempera- 
tures, ready to be grafted on to and united 
with the blood-vessels of the body, and 
will unite with them and replace those 
locally injured or diseased; but neither 
these glands nor tissues nor blood-vessels 
would grow or multiply in any known 
medium or through any known process 
outside of a living body. Perhaps some 
day the surgeon may secure from his ice- 
box or culture tubes the nucleus of some 
gland, or of the liver, especially grown and 
kept alive for an emergency. 

But the Rockefeller experimenters have 
shown that not only zw2// these things grow 
outside, but to these artificially propagated 
extra-corporeal organs and tissues can be 
imparted certain diseases to which the 
natural organ or tissue is subject; for 
instance, cancer of a fowl was introduced 
and grew by cell multiplication in a plasmic 
solution just as it does when injected into 
a living bird. Moreover, they have grown 
tumors under glass ! 

They say : ‘‘ We have succeeded in cul- 
tivating a very malignant sarcoma (tumor) 
outside of the body. The purpose of the 
experiment was to develop a general 
method which would permit a study of the 
tumor tissue under known conditions and 
to observe living cancer cells at every 
instant of their growth. 

‘“* These results show that sarcomatous 
tissue grows luxuriantly outside of the 
organism, that a second generation can 
be produced by the cells grown in the first 
culture, and that the whole process can be 
observed with ease at every instant of its 
evolution. It is probable that the malig- 
nant tumors of the human organism can 
in a similar manner be made to grow out- 
side of the body. ‘The method, therefore, — 


will be a valuable addition to our means 
of studying the problem of cancer.” 

To quote further from the technical re- 
port: “These experiments demonstrate 
that adult tissues grow easily outside of 
the body. . . . Even renal- (kidney-) like 
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substances can be caused to develop in 
something like a normal manner under 
entirely new conditions. The cultivation 
of normal cells would appear to be no 
more difficult than the cultivation of many 
microbes.” 

And now, asks the practical reader— 
especially the anti-vivisectionist—‘ Cui 
bono?’ Well, perhaps we dare not 
prophesy, but possibly we may venture to 
hope that this discovery is the first step 
toward making artificially new tissues, or 
even the nuclei of organs, to be grafted 
upon or to replace such as may become 
diseased in the human system. For in- 
stance, when the skin has been de- 
stroyed by burns, to-day small fragments 
painfully secured from another part of 
the patient’s body, or from the body of a 
willing friend, are immediately grafted 
upon the denuded surface, and, growing, 
finally cover the burned surface with a 
new epidermis. Hear what Drs. Carroll 
and Burrows say—cultivating a fragment 
of skin in their plasmic solution: “ Cells 
appeared on the edges after twelve or 
fourteen hours; these grew very rapidly 
until after forty-eight hours the area of 
new epidermis obtained . . . was twice 
as large as the old fragment of skin.” 

The microscope has been enormously 
reinforced by the application of a minute 
electric ray or “‘ searchlight’ to the micro- 
scopic field, until we can now behold the 
whirling and dancing of almost atomic 
particles, and observe the advance, re- 
treat, union, and growth of what were for- 
merly ultra-microscopic cell entities. We 
can see mimic battles between microbes 
formerly invisible and only guessed at, 
the health or disease of their host being 
determined by the result of the battle. 

While the distances in the stellar uni- 
verse are so enormous that figures of 
millions of miles convey nothing to us 
without some attempt at illustration, the 
increase of microscopic power through the 
ultra-microscopic searchlight enables us to 
observe things of aimost infinitesimal 
smallness, and when they become so small 
that even this microscopic power cannot 
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distinguish them, their movements can still 
be recognized. The usual inch on a foot- 
rule is divided into eighths—sometimes 
into sixteenths. If the inch were to be 
divided by twenty-five lines, these lines 
would seem pretty close together to our 
unaided eye. A millimeter is about the 
size of one of these supposed divisions— 
one twenty-fifth of an inch—and the ultra- 
microscope now reveals entities smaller 
than one-millionth part of a millimeter ! 
And yet—and yet, with our increasing 
vision, we have not discovered or isolated 
the life-germ, nor have we been able to 
observe a transition from the inert inorganic 
world into the protoplasm of organic life. 
God still ‘‘ moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform,” and these wonders 
certainly seem more marvelous since the 
discoveries of evolution than they did when 
it was conceived that creation began with 
the formation of all things fully grown and 
fully developed as we know them. 

To the chemist with his test tube and 
to the biologist with his microscope life 
and its origin are as inscrutable and as 
wonderful as they were to the seer of old. 
** Who by searching can find out God ?” 

Speculation usually precedes invention, 
and while no one claims as yet to have 
traced the path of the creation of life back 
into dead ‘“azoic” matter, yet some 
thinkers have suggested that in the past 
ages conditions may have been such on 
our earth as to cause lifeless molecules of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., not only 
to unite in the combination in which they 
exist in the protoplasmic cell, but to enable 
them to receive an impulse creating motion 
and producing growth, and that thence all 
“ living ”’ things may have developed. _ If 
this is true, to our mind, it is no less won- 
derful than the creation of highly devel- 
oped creatures by an instantaneous act, 
and does not remove the necessity for a 
Creator. Indeed, it seems to matter little 
whether the creative act was the impulse 
which stirred the molecules into motion or 
the creation of the one original single 
element from which probably all other 
elements and things existing have come. 
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N 1633 the black death ravaged the 
I Bavarian Alps. In token of deliver- 
ance and gratitude to God some 
villages instituted practices as a reminder 
to posterity and a memorial for all time. 
Of these institutions not all survive; two 
only come under the observation of the 
ordinary tourist. In Partenkirchen the 
church bell still rings of an afternoon 
at four o’clock; in Oberammergau the 
Passion Play is still given at intervals of 
ten years. 

With few exceptions, the oldest families 
of western Europe are not those of ‘roy- 
alty and aristocracy but of the peasantry. 
It is true that these last are farmers, but 
they are not in the least what that word 
denotes in Great Britain and America. 
Nor, on the other hand, are they mere 
agricultural Hodges: ditchers, plowers, 
mowers, and hewers of wood or drawers 
of water, as farm laborers are elsewhere in 
Europe. They are landowners, tillers of 
the soil, artisans, traders too, and fre- 
quently ecclesiastics. Between them and 
the intelligent, ambitious, educated, and 
often refined yeomanry of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom there is a wide chasm ; as there is a 
sad contrast between their thrifty, smug 
comfort and the dissolute shiftiness of 
pauperism sloughed off by the community 
in the villages and countrysides of Amer- 
ica or England. Drunkenness there is 
among these Bavarian people, and tavern 
brawls delight many, but the seed of such 
indulgence falls on stony places and does 
not produce the awful harvest so regularly 
and richly reaped among English-speaking 
peoples., Peasant stock in upper Bavaria, 
therefore, is persistent, hardy, intense ; 
within the narrow limits of its existence 
it is proud, self-sufficient, and tenacious. 

Furthermore, it is pious. To many it 
seems densely superstitious and _ sadly 
priest-ridden. It is easy to invent and 
fling hard names ; but it is also contempt- 
ible. There is no utterly irreligious man ; 


the noisiest scoffing radical is merely un- 
religious in one sense—negatively religious 
as that adjective is generally used; but 


he is exhibiting to the left of the starting- 
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point in life exactly the same basic con- 
sciousness of the supernatural as the 
ultra-devout to the right of that starting- 
point. One abhors it, the other desires it ; 
one denies it, the other asserts it ; but for 
both alike the consciousness, the instinct, 
is existent and real. The Bavarian peas- 
ant is ultra-religious ; if you like, he is 
Roman, he is ultramontane; but he is 
not the slave of psychics, or pseudo-science, 
or day terrors, or sorcery, or any of the 
animalistic insanities of avowed unbelief. 
He is devout to ecstasy, yes; he is simply 
credulous, yes ; he loves pomp and ritual, 
yes ; he shifts all his other-world respon- 
sibilities to the priesthodd, yes; he is in 
awe of the Church and quakes before her 
menaces, yes. In other words, his environ- 
ment has kept him in the same state of 
mind and under much the same social and 
economic conditions as those of the Mid- 
dle Ages ; and so, remaining a medizval 
man, he clings to the medizeval Church. 
These are some of the reasons ‘why 
here, and only here, the Passion Play, so 
called, became an apparently permanent 
institution ; at least, it has lasted two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven years. Perhapsa 
still more cogent reason is the innate, un- 
conscious artistry of this peasant folk. To 
the limit of their education and intelligence 
they are musical and dramatic. The 
tinkle of the zither and its kindred string 
instruments may be heard in every ham- 
let, for the people do not live in separate 
farmsteads, but go forth in the morning to 
the labor of the fields, returning at night toa 
stirring social life in the alleys and taverns, 
at the doorways, and around the fountain. 
It is a matter of course that many, 
probably the majority, play the violin and 
another musical instrument or two. Their 
dancing is graceful and daring to excess, 
the stout men swinging the buxom women 
breast high or higher into the air. But it 
is not lascivious, and while their merri- 
ment is often wild, they are in the main a 
virtuous people. Their passion for color 
is reminiscent of Italy, the influence of 
which is evident in many family names, in 
the lavish adorament of houses and _ uten- 
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sils with high-colored ornament and poly- 
chrome stencil, and in the abundance of 
glaring pictures and images. 

But the highest achievement of their 
love for art is the peasant theater of the 
Bavarian uplands. The plays are written 
by clever professional dramatists, unfa- 
miliar with towns and born to the country 
manner. The actors are amateur in the 
sense that they neglect neither trade nor 
vocation, and devote only their leisure to 
the stage. The scene is always field, 
forest, or village; the plot turns on the 
incidents of Alpine life: the hunt, the 
avalanche, the flood, the human primitive 
in passionate romance, in wild revenge, in 
blank despair ; and often idyllic scenes are 

‘introduced in which the tuneful music of 
their song_and their loved instruments, or 
the clog-dance and the waltz, the saraband 
and pavane, show forth the avocations of 
their leisure. In all this the performers 
are entirely themselves. There is much 
that is rude, very little that is vulgar, and 
still less that is wanton. It is mimic 
life, and life as they live it. The acting 
is amazingly vigorous and unsophisticated. 
The traditions of the stage are entirely 
apart from the conventions, the artifice, 
and the self-consciousness of the town and 
city theater as it has developed in the 
heat and excitement, the satiety and lust, 
of great capitals. The play is the thing; 
the form and substance are so blended 
that neither is remarked. Scene and peo- 
ple and words combine to produce sensa- 
tions which are neither stupefying nor 
breathless, but simple and entertaining. 

Within this peasant world there is the 
play of every human quality—ambition, 
self-control ; efficiency, worthlessness ; thrift, 
shiftlessness ; virtue, vice; faith, skepti- 
cism ; obedience, defiance ; contentment, 
rebellion. Of course; they are but men 
and women of like passions with others. 
But their horizon is apparently fixed. 
They do have the longing to see the world, 
and they emigrate to distant lands; a 
favorite subject of their stage is the return 
of the native, all sophisticated by contact 
with baser civilizations. Yet the local 
patriotism, the devotion to the village, the 
valley, the encircling hills, the stream and 
wild-wood, to the birds, beasts, and 
flowers, to the life of the community—this 
somehow absorbs all that is strongest, 
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throws off only the freaks and the con- 
taminated, surely and safely preserves 
legend, tradition, faith, and institutions. 
It is a social phenomenon of the highest 
interest and importance that in the West- 
ern world of unrest, of change, of prog- 
ress, of unbelief, of agnosticism, unnum- 
bered communities have survived in a 
contented equilibrium which reproduces 
the past in the present, scrutinizing with 
hostile eye all encroachment of the new 
and accepting only what is profitable to 
the stability of existing things. Yet this 
is almost accurately the fact relating to 
the peasant communities of western 
Europe, in particular to those of the Bava- 
rian and Tyrolese mountain valleys, and 
especially in regard to the community of 
Oberammergau. Considerations of this 
kind afford what is of course a rapid and 
surface delineation of social character; 
but so much at least is essential to a com- 
prehension of the Passion Play as given 
to-day. Inall the elaborate performance 
there is as little self-consciousness, as little 
self-display, as little sophistication, as can 
be conceived to exist in human beings 
who are very superior and gifted in a way 
which is not the way of the great world. 
Their economic conditions appear quite. 
as self-contained as their social state. The 
shops, of course, display goods such as are 
elsewhere seen: manufactured articles, 
stuffs, foods, apparel, and ornaments which 
must be produced by modern industrial 
methods to be as cheapand good as they are. 
But, on the other hand, there is every form 
of cottage industry—spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, tailoring, tanning, shoemaking ; all 
the trades are represented, and in the way 
of producing export wares the people are 
far advanced. They are expert wood-carv- 
ers, makers of violins, guitars, and zithers ; 
workers in horn and leather, clockmakers, 
distillers, artificers in hair, pompons, and 
feathers. With women and children in 
the field, men and boys plying their trades 
in the village, with the old of both sexes 
occupied in household work, such a com- 
munity is for much of the time a veritable 
ant-hill, a phylanstery, a closed economic 
unity, as far as self-sufficiency may go. 
The preparations and arrangements for 
the Passion Play are extremely complex. 
There are at least three hundred perform- 
ers, for all of whom there are dressers, 
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wardrobe-keepers, wig-makers, and bar- 
bers; there is an orchestra; there are 
ushers, ticket sellers and takers, firemen, 
police—all the paraphernalia of a vast house 
seating four thousand persons and of a 
stage which utterly surpasses all others in 
size and complexity. All this work, liter- 
ally all, is done in the valley and by its 
inhabitants. They do all the inscenation 
and designing; they cut, sew, and fit 
the costumes ; they frame all the metal 
and tinsel work ; they paint and move the 
curtains, scenery, and decorative plants ; 
they inspect and assign the fifteen hun- 
dred beds in hundreds of lodgings ; print 
the tickets, distribute them, collect and 
manage the funds; there is no help what- 
ever from without. About six hundred 
persons, all told, are engaged in the 
completed work. What would seem 
miraculous, except for considerations al- 
ready given, is this, moreover : that all the 
artistic training is done at home—abso- 
lutely all. This training is admirable and 
incredible except to eye-witnesses. There 
are style, finish, smoothness, and at times 
genius in the performance. Genius must 
have its environment, and the environ- 
ment is produced by the hearty, unselfish 
co-operation of friends and neighbors under 
the strict rule of another friend and neigh- 
bor, who is relentless in his requirements. 

The name of Ludwig Lang deserves 
special mention. Revered at home, it is 
hardly known abroad. Somewhat past 
middle life, he is a true elder-man, coming 
of a stock than which none in this old 
community is older. In the connection 
are Italian given names, so there may be 
Italian blood in his veins. During the 
premedizval times and throughout them 
the great, and almost the only, frequented 
highway between the Italian and Germanic 
peoples was the gloomy, mysterious Ber- 
ner Klause, the Brenner Pass, whose 
northern entrance at Innsbruck is less 
than fifty miles distant. Through it some 
Roman strain may have trickled over into 
the upper Gau or intervale of the river 
Ammer. This possibility is, of course, 
remote, and may account, though suggest- 
ive, for nothing at all. Ludwig Lang has 
traveled little, probably not farther than 
Munich, two hours distant by rail, but he 
is the principal of the local industrial school 
and by avocation a careful student of 
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Italian art. A man of pith and native 
distinction, he is strong, gentle, beloved. 
The hidden spring of all movement in the 
Passion Play, his is the discipline of steel 
in a glove of velvet. 

The pictures of long ago show the 
theater as a structure of boards with a 
stage and background destitute of all 
scenic effect, except the marvelous set- 
ting of the everlasting mountains, the Al- 
pine slopes, the dark, mysterious forests. 
The seats were benches rising in tiers ; all, 
like the stage, open to the sky. To-day 
the stage is a vast and solid platform about 
four times the width of the proscenium in 
an ordinary theater ; at right and left are 
colonnades through which the chorus enter 
in two divisions to form a line across the ° 
broad front just above the orchestra, which 
is low and out of the line of vision. In 
the middle of the platform and back some 
thirty feet is a covered and gabled struc- 
ture containing a well-appointed stage. 
In the pediment is a fresco in grisai//e of 
the Saviour bidding little children to come 
unto him. ‘The screen has a tripartite 
division, in each portion of which is a well- 
executed copy of Michael Angelo figures, 
Moses and the Prophets. This screen 
is moved by a mechanism which divides 
it crossways, dropping the lower and 
lifting the upper half, thus discovering 
a curtain that separates vertically and is 
drawn to both sides. Abutting the right 
colonnade is a classic staircase, balcony, 
and house, representing the palace of the 
high priest; similarly to the left is that of 
Pilate ; between these respective struc- 
tures and the stage proper are two broad 
city streets reaching to the back of the 
deep platform, which is represented as the 
various buildings of Jerusalem were sup- 
posed by the artist to look. ‘Disposed 
artistically on either side the stage and 
over the mimic walls are palms, vines, and 
other decorative foliage plants. In the 
course of the performance all visible por- 
tions of this vast platform are used for 
entrances, exits, the grouping of masses, 
the harangues of dignitaries, the speeches ~ 
of Pilate, the aimless passing of idlers—in 
short, for the environment of the main 
action. Except for the roof over the 


stage, employed cleverly with the side 
scenes for the production of artificial light 
effects, all else is open to the sky. 
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The spectators are undercover in astruc- 
ture like a train-shed in modern railway 
stations. All the best seats up the middle 
tier, perhaps half, are numbered, reserved, 
and high-priced. Front, back, and side 
seats appear to be open to the first 
comers who have paid the small entrance 
fee. There are two regular performances 
weekly from June to September, but so 
vast is the throng which makes its pilgrim- 
age to the scene that it is necessary to 
give a complete repetition on almost every 
following day, so that there are virtually 
four every week, and the weekly attend- 
ance, therefore, is not far from sixteen 
thousand persons; the total number at- 
tending this year was about a hundred 
thousand. The audiences are drawn, of 
course, from the ends of the earth, and 
there is a babel of tongues as they enter 
to take their seats at eight in the morning, 
and again after the dinner interval of two 
hours from twelve to two; when, at six, the 
end is reached, the interchange of talk and 
the expression of emotion is in itself an 
extraordinary experience, for all conven- 
tions are dissipated in the strange emo- 
tional exhaustion which supervenes. The 
place is easily reached, the great crowd as 
easily separates, returning to narrate 
throughout Christendom, and in heathen 
lands as well, with mingled feeling and 
inadequate word, the features of scenes 
rare and unique. 

Like the representation, the text of the 
choruses and the spoken lines is a growth. 
Influences of every sort have been brought 
to bear upon it; as it stands it is singularly 
evangelical. Nothing but the harmony of 
the Evangelists has been introduced; the 
tale of the events antecedent and subse- 
quent to the Passion, all the Old Testament 
scenes which foreshadow the one great 


exception to the course of nature, are set 


forth in a German which bears exactly 
the same relation to the nation and its life 
as does that of the King James version to 
those who speak English. The language 
is grave, sedate, pregnant, simple, and you 
seem to be listening to the recital of the 
Scriptures. 

A wonderful priest, Joseph Alois Daisen- 
berger, born in 1799, near by at Oberau, 
but chiefly active throughout his long life 
of eighty-four years at Oberammergau, 
where he died, is chiefly responsible for 





all this. Weiss, an earlier monk, had se- 
cured the abolition of the rhymed and 
trivial interpolations which marred the 
story ; the present form is due to this latest 
collaborator. Faithfully using the earlier 
texts, and being broad-minded and schol- 
arly, he was yet profoundly versed in the 
Bible and Bible German. The fact is mani- 
fest throughout, and to a Protestant the 
language naturally sounds Lutheran. But 
it is in no sense directly so, and bigotry 
may well learn the lesson of Christian 
catholicity from such a fact. 

The accompanying instrumental music 
was written about a hundred years since by 
Rochus Dedler, a village schoolmaster who 
was a genius inspired for his task, and is 
throughout a gentle accompaniment height- 
ening the effect, never monopolizing the 
attention. Its emotional quality follows 
closely and broadens that of the text; it 
is consequently minor, tender, and for the 
most part low-pitched throughout. Yet 
it is never despairing, and at times the stu- 
pendous victory which is to be the climax 
is subtly indicated. The final bursts do 
not, of course, meet the demands of ec- 
static expectancy, but they are gently 
triumphant. 

Strictly speaking, the Passion Play is 
not a play at all, not even a religious 
drama; it is a series of pictures repre- 
sented by living men, women, children, 
and animals, with all necessary accessories 
of costume and scenery. Some of these 
pictures have no action, but represent a 
painting or colored relief; in some the 
figures move and speak in such a way as 
to change the grouping, give effect to the 
representation, and renew the interest. 
The little action there is displays events 
so familiar that they are long anticipated 
before occurring, and hence all possible 
dramatic effect is eliminated. Even the 
pictures follow so closely the great paint- 
ings of the Renaissance that the mind is 
intent rather on the wonder of repro- 
duction than on fidelity to life. The 
whole panorama moves sedately, with 
neither haste nor rest, and, long as the 
divisions are, there is a sense of quiet, 
almost holy, calm throughout; no one on 
the stage seems impatient for the end, no 
one displays excitement other than. at 
times sad emotion. Simply, pervasively, 
persuasively, type and antetype, scene 
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after scene from the Testaments, Old and 
New, all the majesty of humility, the 
naturalness of peasant, fisher, and artisan 
grouped under a quiet, forceful leadership, 
the beauty of material rites that pass to 
be replaced by spiritual rites that endure, 
the falsehood of rotten institutions, the 
guilt of the Pharisee, the vacillation of 
the Roman, the condemnation and execu- 
tion of the innocent, the sorrows of fam- 
ily and friends—one by one all these go 
forward so skillfully, so smoothly, so as a 
developed history, that the critical faculty 
is not once awakened. The chorus is 
deployed, chants the explanatory preface, 
breaks ranks, and marches off each time, 
to reappear again and again and again 
for the same plaint and evolution, and the 
onlooker has no sense of artificiality. The 
curtain rises and displays the wonderful 
complex picture of the antetype, one 
sometimes, sometimes two; it falls; from 
colonnade, porch, gallery, doors, streets, 
or alleys move persons of ail ages in per- 
fect costume, repeat their lines, perform 
their actions, while the low music rolls up 
from beneath, and then with dignified 
grace they all disappear, you scarcely 
know how or when, and the Scriptures 
have become real. 

Of course it is quite impossible to as- 
sume the mental and spiritual attitude of 
utterly negative and unprejudiced obser- 
vation at such a time. Hence there are 
many, very many, who cannot appreciate 
the Christ, amazing as is the dignity of 
Anton Lang; nor can they well endure 
the agonizing realistic scenes of imprison- 
ment, scourging, torture, cross-bearing, 
and crucifixion; or the descent, or the 
entombment, both of which are managed 
with consummate art. The resurrection 
scene, the appearance to the women and 
the disciples, and the miraculous ending 
are wisely and skillfully’ made very brief, 
for any attempt to exhibit the supernat- 
ural must of course disappoint even the 
most disciplined expectation. Hence the 
final effect upon most, even the least 
emotional, isa sense of gladness that the 
message of the Passion has been once 
thus given and received ; but there is alsoa 
feeling that never again, with the experience 
once had, would it be desirable to repeat 
that experience. There might be friction 
and jars in the soul, a preknowledge and 
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anticipation of worldly device and artifice, 
which would vitiate the pious impression as 
a whole—given, as intended to be given, 
with the style of the temple and the church, 
and not at all with that of the theater ; 
reverently, and at times ecstatically. 

Three considerations emerge from the 
aftermath of such emotions. The first is 
the simplicity, continuity, and humanity of 
the Gospel tale as there told and repre- 
sented. Whatever view may be taken of 
Bible inspiration, there yet remains such 
concomity in the narratives of the evangel 
as to bring forth a story which convinces 
by internal evidence, profoundly moves 
the will to believe, and proves conclusively 
that the Passion narrative is either a mira- 
cle of falsehood or a miracle of- grace, an 
exception utterly to natural law within finite 
knowledge—that is, of known limits. If 
it be a tissue or mosaic of lies, human 
powers have not elsewhere invented nor 
human ingenuity constructed such a mas- 
terpiece of deception. The representation 
carries the beholder out of the desert of 
pure reason, exhibits the pragmatism of 
the exception, and so combines sense, 
mind, and spirit perceptions that for a 
time the analytic is superseded by the 
synthetic procedure of the entire and 
conjointed man or woman. 

Another consideration is the vanity of 
history as written even by inspired authors 
without something —puppet, actor, scene, 
imagined or designed, creative form and 
movement—wherewith to replace the times 
and the peoples that are gone. Alas! of 
all the past, the only reality which remains 
is the place. And even that, what is it 
now ? Fields drained and tilled where once 
were swamps and forests ; smiling harvests 
where once there were heaped corpses 
on. a decisive battlefield; ruined keeps 
ivy-covered and bat-tenanted, where once 
were the hearthstones of a rising civiliza- 
tion. The years of adventure, of faith, 
of invention; the periods of social con- 
struction and statecraft ; the ages of hope, 
the dreams of Utopias—all have marched 
away into the limbo—and with them the - 
men and women who animatedthem. So 
here in Oberammergau, the place is re- 
constructed, boldly, rudely, but sufficiently, 
and man, woman, child, garbed in ways 
that stimulate the imagination, that sug- 
gest and make partly real the read or 
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spoken narrative, produce in eye and mind 
and heart a kind of reality which is very 
novel and very helpful. There is just 
enough. There are no wigs, nor rouge, 
nor facial make-up ; just the plain people 
with their own hair grown long and the 
costume each wears so comfortably; no 
footlights, just the sky and cloud (and 
often rain), the natural foliage and sur- 
rounding air. In some scenes several 
hundred appear, so walking, talking, and 
grouping themselves that art is lost in 
nature. This is possibly the greatest 
achievement of the representation. Many 
remember when a German princelet 
emerged from obscurity and earned con- 
siderable renown by the mastery of half the 
number in mob, or legislative gathering, 
or procession, upon his grand-ducal stage. 

Then there are certain parts the inter- 
pretation of which is most illuminating. 
Tradition, for example, has permeated 
Christendom with a concept of Judas 
which is so black that the processes of his 
fall have been utterly obscured and the 
lesson of the tale entirely lost. Johann 
Zwink gives us the whole sequence: the 
man he represents is a careful, anxious 
manager of the little sodality ; shrewd to 
get and keep money in their purse; a 
careful student of income and expendi- 
ture. So anxious does he become that 
the purpose of his life, of the union among 
disciples, of his Master’s mission, is lost 
in the consideration of ways and means. 
Finally avarice chokes every generous 
impulse and awakens doubt as to this 
wonderful but mysterious Jesus who might 
be the Messiah, as he, like his people, had 
imagined the Christ to be ; yet, with every 
power at his disposal, the Master prefers 
poverty and humility. The incident of 
the precious ointment brings matters 
to a crisis; such a reception given 
by his leader to wild extravagance, and 
besides the vague suggestion of de- 
feat and death! It is time to leave 
the sinking enterprise and look out for 
number one. The betrayal does not 
come with such an awful shock as has 
been expected. But the unexpected, the 
terrible consequences—martyrdom and 
death—produce remorse and despair and 
suicide. Somehow the lesson of hideous 
danger that lies in weaknéss, in the exag- 
geration of petty virtue into great vice, has 


been brought home with awful solemnity, 
and every beholder realizes the embryo of 
Judas in himself. 

Other remarkable instances of interpre- 
tation are the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper ; the demeanor, policy, and feeble- 
ness of Pilate; the deliberations of the 
Sanhedrim ; and the smug self-sufficiency 
of the Pharisee. Interpretation, however, 
does not seem to come from the conscious 
effort of the cast, singly or collectively ; it 
comes without observation by the force of 
events following each other in their order, 
and the events so fully elaborated suffice 
to carry their own meaning. That this is 
very high art no one could deny, but it is 
not artifice. Seeing these people in their 
homes, on the streets, before and after 
the performance, they are in no way dis- 
tinguished from their fellow-townsmen ex- 
cept that the men appear strange by their 
long hair; and at the close of the season, 
in September, there is such a falling of 
that as furnishes much relief and some 
mirth. As yet the participants seem 
altogether unsophisticated, entirely uncon- 
scious of self, free from vainglory, and 
not desirous to shine. 

There is much talk of the commercial- 
ism which many declare is insidiously creep- 
ing in. Tourist managers have possession 
of transportation and lodging, earning vast 
sums for themselves, stimulating profane 
curiosity throughout the Western world, 
and creating false ideas of value in mod- 
est homes. There is said to be a special 
contract for the repetitions in case the 
auditorium overflows in any one of the 
thirty days of regular performance, and 
these perfunctory repetitions are thought 
to injure the spontaneity of the real pres- 
entations by the weariness of the partici- 
pants. Photography has run riot, and, by 
a monopoly, shop windows far and near in 
Europe are filled with the permanent and 
fixed and conscious expression of senti- 
ment which should be momentary. It 
would be a climax if heed should be given 
by these very human mountaineers to the 
dazzling offers made by theatrical man- 
agers for production in foreign lands. As 
yet piety and sincerity hold the field; the 
community seems to understand that intel- 
ligent opinion would condemn any further 
commercialization as degradation, if not 
blasphemy. : 
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A KINDLY JOURNEY 


BY JACOB A. RIIS 


, \HE very day before we sailed from 
home the mail brought me an 
inquiry from the Massachusetts 

official bird man as to the starling that 

gave an unexpected turn to our journey. 

For the starling, as readers of The 

Outlook know, is my friend, and in his 

query whether he is a desirable immigrant, 

or one to be barred out, I read a latent 
desire to find out something to his disad- 
vantage. Possibly it was just scientific 
impartiality, but one’s boyhood friendships 
are not to be intrusted to so cold a thing. 
So I registered a vow that my first busi- 
ness in Denmark, where no one dare raise 
his hands against the starling, save only 
from July 1 to August 19, when cherries 
are ripe, and then only in the gardens 
where they grow, should be to subpoena 
witnesses for him. And I did. I call as 
my star witness Mrs. Sofie Rostrup, who 
is the State’s consulting authority on dis- 
eases of plants caused by the ravages of 
insects. This is her testimony: The 
gardener looks askance at the starling 
because of his liking for cherries and cur- 
rants; the farmer hails him as one of his 
best friends because he likes grubs and 
bugs still better. Tospecify: the hideous 
long-legged mosquito that is five times as 
large as the one that stings, whatever 
may be its name—that one as a grub 
feeds on the roots of grasses, so that there 
will be no top for the cow to eat. Also 
that other bug which we as children 
caught and turned over on its back to see 
it spring into the air with a smart click 
and right itself—I found out the Latin 
name of that one, Z/ater. The grub of 
that is one of the Danish farmer’s worst 
enemies, and, were it not for the starling, 
would eat him out of house and home. 

There are others. ‘The starling is no 

crank. A grub is a grub to him, in Den- 

mark or in America. Mrs. Rostrup’s 
testimony is confirmed without reserve 
by Inspector Winge, of the Copenhagen 

Zodlogical Museum. ‘Testimony for the 


starling poured in upon me from all sides. 
A farmer who each year houses hundreds 
of starlings wrote that in the plowing 


season they practically make an end of 
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the June-bug pest before it takes wing. 
‘Grubs of all kinds they bring home,” 
he wrote, “three or four on each trip, 
and, as they forage all day long while the 
young are in the nest and are rarely over 
three or four minutes away from the box, 


-you can judge for yourself of the pestilent 


swarms they intercept in field and garden.” 

Think of a flock of starlings doing busi- 
ness with the seventeen-year locust when 
it emerges from its long sleep, as tempting 
as a soft-shell crab, and let the starling 
be hailed friend and brother in Massachu- 
setts as in Denmark. There they build 
him houses, with a peg at his hole to sit 
and whistle on. For they like his jovial, 
neighborly ways, though he leaves them 
in winter; while with us he has appar- 
ently made up his mind to stay—our only 
singing bird in the long months of frost. 
But if one is so dead set on cherries that 
no bird song’can make up for them, Mrs. 
Rostrup’s advice is good: build him boxes 
in the field and meadow, hang them on 
the trees there, not in garden or on house. 
You will still hear his even-song in the 
tree-tops, when the setting sun gilds them. 
When you have listened to that till you 
understand, you will forget all about the 
cherries. 

Was it giving an old friend a lift that 
lent a kindly touch to our goings and 
comings and doings abroad all summer ? 
For what sowing is there in the world 
that grows a more bounteous crop than 
friendship? The Old Town received us 
with open arms. The best rooms in the 
inn were ours. I nearly wept when I 
saw them. To make room for the new 
wing they had torn down the classic home 
of Saxo’s translator, Anders Sorensen 
Vedel, the sixteenth-century parson who 
on Good Friday rounded the children up 
in his study and, to give them a realizing 
sense of the bitterness of the Passion, 
thrashed them until their shrieks drowned 
the clangor of the church-bells across the 
way. ‘The rooks in the tower seemed to 
mock their misery with reminiscent caws 
even then. Ah, well, the world moves 
after all, and not only in the realm of 
theology—Christianity, they called that in 
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those days. All his learning and labors 
left the parson so poor that he had to get 
his friend Tycho Brahe, the astronomer, to 
appeal to the Danish women to send their 
“linen sarks”’ to the paper-mill that he 
might get his book printed, or, to the last- 
ing loss of Danish history, it would never 
have come out. That was then. His 
next-door neighbor’s house still stands, 
now become an Old People’s Home, and 
it is one of three such in the town of less 
than that number of thousand souls. 

They are all good, but the one run by 
the town itself is the best. It is the kind- 
est I ever saw anywhere. With Karl, my 
old schoolfellow, who as the fiscal officer 
of the town planned it all and loves it, 
I went and saw the old men and women 
sunning themselves in the garden, or in 
their cozy, homelike rooms. They knew 
me, every one. This one had nursed me 
as a baby; that one did our washing. 
Oh, those fortnightly washings—or was it 
monthly ?—that began at three in the morn- 
ing, with four or five women beating the 
clothes with wooden mallets, knee-deep in 
the creek! They held my hand as if with 
it they kept their failing grip on the old 
days that long since had become life itself 
to them, and they asked after kin and 
friends “over there in your great land.” 
The fat old fellow who played the big 
fiddle at our dancing-school, that always 
grunted a reluctant consent a note behind 
the rest—even he was there, fatter than 
ever, and with little ripples of laughter 
breaking out over his jolly old face at the 
recollection. Near ninety he said he was. 
No doubt of it; and I shall find him there 
chuckling in his chair when he is a hun- 
dred, if come back; that I know. Why 
should any one want to leave such a 
place? Why, they even have, hard by 
their pretty reading-room where they 
meet and chat and play games, a little 
den with fixings so that they can go and 
make themselves a drop of coffee when 
the fancy takes them, as it is right and 
proper it should, without asking any one 
by your leave. So fond have they grown 
of the place that Karl told me they clam- 
ored for a burial chapel to be fixed up in 
a vacant room until they got it. They 
didn’t want to leave it, even when they 
were dead, one minute before their time ; 
not they. 
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We talked it over, Karl and I, one day 
when we were fishing, while he pulled in— 
or should I say out ?—all the salmon that 
had clearly been waiting for me to come 
for them. But I didn’t mind it a bit, 
with the slanting sunlight on the green 
meadow, on the forget-me-nots that nodded 
to the slow current under the bank, and 
with him telling the story of his work in 
the patient way that fitted it all so well. 
He had watched it. grow since we were 
boys, the whole scheme of old age pen- 
sions in which Denmark has set the pace 
among the nations, and he had worked 
out his own share in it with hearty good 
will. But his pleasure in the old people’s 
happiness did not blind him to the flaw in 
it all. 

“ Unless,” he meditated slowly, as he 
spitted another minnow on his hook, 
‘“‘unless we make them somehow contrib- 
ute while they are able and can do it, as 
in the unemployment insurance plan, we 
are bidding for something we didn’t bar- 
gain for and can ill afford; and that we 
haven’t yet laid hold of. There !’’—the 
line grew suddenly taut and ran off the 
reel with the whir beloved of fishermen— 
“‘T knew there was a pickerel in that 
hole |” 

That not even the wise precaution of 
the out-of-work insurance plan -removes 
the last peril from that path I learned 
from a bright young clergyman who had 
headed the charities of his town in the 
winter just past. There was great suffering 
due to lack of work, and they made jobs 
for the emergency, offering a dollar and a 
half for the short winter working-day. 
But some who were members of organ- 
ized bodies refused to accept. Their 
argument was conclusive : if we accept, we 
have to give twenty-five cents a day to 
the fund that insures us. That makes > 
our income a dollar and a quarter. But 
if we don’t work, the fund gives us a dol- 
lar and forty cents as being out of work. 
So we are fifteen cents better off, with no 
wear and tear, for staying idle.” They do 
not reckon with dollars in Denmark, and 
the exact figure I have forgotten, but the 
ratio is correct. The fifteen cents carried 
the day. 

The Latin School welcomed the old 
boy, and the Rector spoke winged words 
of Roosevelt as the embodiment of the 
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peoples’ hopes and strivings in our day. 
Do you think I rose to that bait, flung 
at me in my own Old Town? Aye, and so 
did they. I saw it in their shining eyes, 
those boys and girls—they have let in the 
girls since I sat on the bench—saw that 
he had left a mark on his all-too-brief 
visit to the home of my fathers that will 
tell for good citizenship in the days to 
come. And I joyfully wore the mark 
deeper as I was able. 

Our schedule said that we were to go 
away the day after, but we had to stay 
over for the wedding of Hans’s oldest 
daughter. Hans and his brothers were 
of my clan when we played robbers in 
the ‘middle miller’s” yard—that was 
theirs—and the chance of seeing them all 
together again was not to be interfered 
with by any schedule whatsoever. So we 
marched up the aisle with our wives to 
the strains. of the organ, in evening dress 
in the middle of the afternoon, with uni- 
forms and decorations, such as had them, 
and in the chancel we sat and sang the 
sweet old hymns and listened to the par- 
son’s sermon. 
away without a sermon in Denmark, one 
specially made for them, and when it was 
over we changed partners and marched 
out again, and were driven to the Club, 
where dinner was waiting. We made it 
wait so long a time for those who provi- 
dently had eaten no lunch that inquiries 
aside were set on foot as to the wherefor. 
It turned out that we were waiting for a 
young mother who had first to go home 
and nurse her baby. It was only fair 
that she should not for that cause go 
without her soup. She came at last, and 
we sat down together, practically every- 
body in the Old Town who was anybody, 
the sweet little bride crowned with the 
myrtle wreath she will keep while she 
lives. No orange-blossoms with their 
outlandish smell for Danish brides, and 
good luck to them! The myrtle is ten 
times as pretty, anyway. She grows it her- 
self, from childhood, and her best friend 
binds the wreath and crowns her with it. 

The speechmaking began almost imme- 
diately. The Danes ought to be the great- 
est after-dinner, or at-dinner, speakers in 
the world. They let no chance escape 
them, and, once started, they keep it right 
up. Almost every one in that large com- 
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pany had his say, and, if there was one 
who did not, some of them made up for it 
with many speeches. When I hung back, 
Karl gave me a gentle hint as to what 
was expected of me, and I came up man- 
fully. As the day wore into evening and 
the dishes kept coming, the speeches grew 
more fluent and fervent. There was 
one, a kinsman of the bride, who at brief 
intervals delivered himself of most inter- 
esting reminiscences. He kept working 
back to them until I sat up with a start 
when I heard him begin his fourth or 
fifth address in this wise: “Still the 
memories keep crowding. Just now the 
sight of a friendly face carried me back to 
the day I was baptized—”’ 

Children are christened in the Old Town 
while they are in swaddling-clothes ; but 
while I stared open-mouthed at this prod- 
igy, the speaker broke suddenly off and 
went right over and kissed the friendly 
face, which proved to belong to the doc- 
tor’s wife, who had held him in baptism. 
Whereupon the entire company, hailing 
her the beloved friend in need ever, went 
and did likewise. ‘The old doctor looked 
on and smiled happily. 

Out of the din and commotion caused 
by this spontaneous pilgrimage there rose 
a voice pleading for justice to the fair sex. 
As the company settled down he was dis- 
covered standing, glass in hand, making 
his argument. ‘Too much had been said, 
to his mind, in praise of the boys whom I 
had so wanted to see. Now, he liked the 
girls, and Hans had but two, both of 
whom were now spoken for. One was 
being carried off even then, and the other 
was soon to follow. Then there would 
be no girls left in that home they had 
cheered. ‘That is, of course— 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the 
speaker. He pondered it soberly and fixed 
the bride’s parents with a questioning 
look ; “unless, of course! was there any 
hope?” ‘The gray-haired host gazed at 
a plum pudding coming down the aisle, 
his face as expressionless as a barn door. 
But the speaker stood his ground. “ Eh ?” 
he urged, intent upon the answer. ‘“ Was 
there ?” 

“ No,” said Hans, patiently but deci- 
sively. The other shook his head. 


“Too bad,” he mused; ‘‘and such 
girls |!” 
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That night, when the young couple: had 
gone away, attended to the station by the 
whole merry host, I saw the keeper of the 
Kosmorama show, when the last patron 
had paid for his ticket, go into the street 
and call in the boys to see the pictures. 
And they told me that the poorhouse folk 
and the feeble-minded children from the 
asylum went in free right along. Did I 
not tell you that kindness and courtesy 
lay over all they did and said in the Old 
Town, like a mantle? 

It was so when we came to Copen- 
hagen, but there I saw for once that cour- 
tesy set a trap—for me among others. 
At least I think it was that. We had 
gone out on the flat island of Amager to 
see the man-birds fly. They sat in their 
machines trying to persuade them to do 
the stunt. One did fly a few hundred 
feet, looking for all the world like a huge 
dragon-fly, and making the same noise with 
its wings that frightens city children so, 
and then broke down. Another flatly 
refused to budge. The third and ugliest 
showed signs, and cries went up at inter- 
vals, ‘‘ There she goes!’”’ But she didn’t. 
The owner was trying his best; but he 
was a man, it seemed, with many friends, 
who had all come to see him off. They 
stood around, and more kept coming right 
along. And every one of them took off 
his hat to the man in the machine, and he 
had to do the same—not lift it or just 
nod—not in Denmark. Courtesy there 
requires that the hat shall come away off 
and be held at arm’s length. Each time 
he did it he had to straighten up and drop 
the wrench. They simply gave him no 
chance to fly, and he didn’t. And then 
they kicked afterward. Such is life. They 
owe me five kroner, those courteous 
Danes—the price our party paid to see 
what would have happened but for their 
interference. I hold it against them, not 
against the man-birds. 

When the schedule resumed its sway, 
we traveled down into Germany, where I 
always walk with a chip on my shoulder, 
for I cannot forget the Great Robbery 
of my boyhood that wiped out the thou- 
sand-years’ frontier of Denmark and 
moved it north to the very doors of the 
Old Town, nor the worse perfidy of the 
robbers, when Napoleon was crushed, in 
“resolving ” that the clause in the peace 
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treaty which gave to ‘the men of North 
Slesvig the right of deciding by ‘vote to 
which country they rightfully belonged 
‘*was no longer in force.” No one born 
in ‘Denmark can ever forget that. If 
there is such a one, I don’t want to meet 
him. For all that, before I knew it the 
chip was gone, and there was no fight. 
The truth is that nobody could keep it 
there long among these people, Hessians 
though they be, so that there ought of 
right to be two chips, one Danish and one 
of American antecedents. You cannot 
lay it up against them. Their friendli- 
ness absolutely: disarms one. It is not 
only the great things their baths do for 
one, it is the people themselves. The very 
Government overwhelms you with kindly 
counsel and care. Lest you fall into a fit 
of absent-mindedness when mailing your 
letter, there is an insistent placard on the 
mail-box where you must look at it 
squarely: ‘*Not forget address and 
stamp.” The street-car conductor wishes 
you a good-morning, as indeed you have 
need, for never was more beastly weather 
than harassed Europe last summer; your 
fellow-passengers, too. If you walk on 
the grass at the fireworks in the park, 
the policeman does not yell at you, 
*G’wan off that grass! D’ye think it is 
made to walk on?” He suggests to you 
patiently that so you may get in the way 
of other folk who want to see too, which 
is true. In the railway dining-car you are 
respectfully requested in print to take your 
glass in your hand when you pour out a 
drink. And, though this is for the benefit 
of the company, it saves you embarrass- 
ment too. It only seems somehow in- 
complete in not mentioning which hand. 
My washwoman shakes my hand and 


brings her baby for me to see. Ah, those . 


blue-eyed German children, with their 
frank, laughing faces! They are worth 
seeing, indeed. When I stop to pat the 
panting dog that hauls the milk-boy’s cart, 
the costermonger, who has been looking on 
with friendly approval, hastens to uncover 
his horse to show me how fat and sleek 
itis. The patient beast is evidently the 
family friend as well as its wage-earner, 
or one of them. The honest cabman— 
they are all honest here, except in Ham- 
burg—who drove us around the first day 
enslaved us then and there with his jovial 
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camaraderie, “He calls regularly when he 
thinks it is time for us to take a drive, 
and we go with a sigh if we had made other 
plans. We couldn’t think of disappointing 
him. Even the presence here of William 
R. Hearst and the Czar—both at once— 
has no power to jar the kindly content- 
ment of the place. The one sits unheeded, 
watching the tennis-players at their game ; 
the other takes a hand in the game him- 
self and goes about peacefully unattended, 
as if there were no Nihilists in the world. 
We met him the other day on the path 
over the fields to Friedberg, and I took 
off my hat to him for his mother’s sake. 
When I was a young lad, we loved the 
beautiful Dagmar and her sister Alex- 
andra devotedly, every one of us. But I 
itched to tell him that- it was not because 
of what he is doing to poor Finland, or to 
his Jewish subjects, I saluted him. I 
wonder what he would have thought of 
an indignant American citizen’s opinion of 
it all. I shall never find out now; he 
went his way unenlightened, too. We 
looked after him, my boy and I, each with 
his own feelings. 

“Ts that all?” said Bill, with deep dis- 
appointment in his voice. ‘ Why, I 
thought that where he went they were 
shooting at him across the street like a 
regular Fourth of July!” And so one 
illusion vanished. 

I had read in a Frankfort paper that 
the police had quietly weeded out a couple 
of hundred suspects from among the 
Nauheim bathers in anticipation of his 
coming, which might account for the lack 
of fireworks. If at the same time it 
turned the seamy side out of the peace- 
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and-good-will scheme, what of it? 


One 
does not reckon with Russia and the 
Czar when dreaming of the millennium. 
Not yet. 

One little touch of tragedy crept into 
the picture and made it real. One day, 


loitering about the Gradierwerke—the 
great brush-heaps through which the salt 
from the springs is sifted and freed from 
lime and other mineral ingredients to 
make it fit for commerce—-we fell in with 
the manager, a tall, soldierly-looking fel- 
low, who showed us around with evident 
interest in the strangers from the far 
country. ‘I live there,” he said, and 
pointed to a neat little cottage by the 
great clattering mill-wheel. Happy chil- 
dren were playing in the road, and a 
comely matron stood by the gate chatting 
contentedly with a neighbor. When we 
tarried again by the spring, a coffin was 
carried out. Our friend was dead. They 
had found him at his post with his gun. 
Why he had killed himself no one seemed 
to know. The next day a table stood 
neatly spread under the chestnut by the 
cottage door, with rows of clean glasses 
mutely entreating the pennies of the 
passers-by who stopped to drink. A sad- 
eyed woman in a poor black dress sat 
gazing far away, mechanically knitting on 
a child’s stocking. The autumn wind 
whirled the withered leaves about her. 
Her brief summer was over. Another 
had been added to the army of wage- 
earners which, the president of Germany’s 
Woman’s Society the other day reminded 
the Kaiser, already includes half of the 
women in great, prosperous Germany. 
Bad Nauheim, Germany. 


THE CORAL-BUILDERS 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


Poor coral-builders, shall our work remain ? 
Shaping an island in the eternal sea, 

Whose great tides sweep around our toil and pain 
With laugh and gleam, in baffling mystery. 
What vision moves us, striving mightily 

To weld our lives into the desolate strand ?— 

We see the sun and stars of years to be 


Rising in wonder on the living land! 




















THE COST OF MOTORING 
BY A MAN OF MODERATE MEANS 


HERE are in this country about 
four hundred and fifty thousand 
automobiles, including passenger 

and freight vehicles, representing a cash in- 
vestment of something like $600,000,000. 
An eminent educator, and many less emi- 
nent ones, as well as bankers and pro- 
fessional men, have become alarmed at 
this situation, and have repeatedly warned 
the public that a continued indulgence in 
this form of luxury will inevitably bring 
disaster to the individual and to the coun- 
try. The charge has been made and 
denied many times that homes are being 
mortgaged to buy automobiles, that un- 
fortunate and unnecessary sacrifices are 
being made by the middle classes. In this 
connection the following bona fide advertise- 
ments, taken from the columns of a reputa- 
ble automobile journal, are interesting : 

WANTED-—Automobile, late model, in exchange 


for 640 acres unincumbered land in North Da- 
kota, close to R.R. Albert Lea, Minn. 
WANTED, an automobile; will exchange horse, 
harness, canopy-top beach wagon,and democrat 
wagon, all in good condition; Stevens-Duryea pre- 
ferred. Newton, Mass. 
W ILL EXCHANGE one-half interest in some valu" 
able mining ground for auto, with right party. 
For full information address Goldfield, Nev. 
ANTED to exchange, stock in mineral spring 
proposition for 4cylinder touring car. Fort 
Valley, Ga. 
WANTED-—Auntomobile in exchange for 490 acres 
unincumbered Georgia land ; car must be in first- 
class condition and one of the high-priced ; no cheap 
or much used car will be considered; state full partic- 
ulars first letter. Sterling, Ill. 


AUTOM OBILE as part perment in exchange for 
10-room house, Elm Hill District, Roxbury, Mass. 
Address Box 29. 


HALF interest in 300 acres pine lands in phosphate 

belt, Florida, to exchange for good automobile, 
or will exchange whole interest for two, $3,000 value. 
Brookville, Fla. 


I HAVE a Hamiltonian stallion, 3 years old, well 

broke and very fast, 4% of mile on track at 2 years 
old in 2:30 clip; large, strong, good headed and sound 
in every way. Will exchange for touring car of mas 
new — have you to offer in that line? Address 


In a town of about sixty thousand in- 
habitants there are on record mortgages 
to the amount of $90,000, the proceeds 
of which have been expended in the pur- 
chase of automobiles. On the other 
hand, the manufacturers of motor cars 
point out that the automobile industry is 
one of great importance to thousands of 
wage-earners ; that that portion of the 
public that is buying automobiles is not 
spending so much money for surplus 


clothes, theaters, jewels, flowers, and other 
forms of the non-necessities. There is a 
large element of fact in the statements 
made on both sides. It is undoubtedly 
true that the automobile has been the 
cause of wild extravagance or reckless 
expenditure. When the desire to own a 
motor car gets a firm hold on the mascu- 
line mind, or on the women members of 
a family, the result is almost inevitable. 
The price of the car, the cost of mainte- 
nance, the rapid depreciation, have no 
terrors for the uninformed. It is entirely 
natural that the family of moderate means, 
seeing their neighbors and friends in sim- 
ilar circumstances driving automobiles, 
should come to the conclusion that they 
can also afford to indulge in the same 
luxury. The fallacy concealed in this line 
of reasoning is that the average family 
can afford the expenditure of money 
involved in the ownership and operation 
of a motor car. This is the erroneous 
conclusion that has led to much loss and 
much deprivation. 

The chief difficulty in acquiring a sensi- 
ble attitude toward the purchase of a 
motor car is that the prospective purchaser, 
in a large proportion of instances, refuses 
or neglects to inform himself accurately 
as to the cost of maintenance. Under 
the influence of the alluring aspects of 
automobiling, the enthusiastic and highly 
colored accounts of his friends, together 
with the persuasiveness of the agent, he 
frequently finds himself the possessor of 
an automobile without having anything 
but a hazy, vague idea as to what it is 
going to cost him per year for mainte- 
nance. The prudent man will, of course, ~ 
inform himself fully on this point, but 
even his calculations may be very wide of 
the mark, owing to unexpected contin- 
gencies. A safe plan to follow would be 
to make a very liberal estimate, based 
upon authoritative information, for the 
yearly maintenance, and then multiply it 
by two. Should the outgo equal this 
sum or approach it, there will be no dis- 
appointment ; should it fall under it, there 
will be a pleasant surprise. 

This was the plan that was followed in 
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The state- 


the purchase of my first car. 
ments following will show that the esti- 
mate was not too generous. 

The writer is a member of a family of 
three adults who live most simply in a 
home of their own of modest dimensions 
near the edge of a town of about thirty 


thousand population. The income per 
year is $4,000. The expenditure for 
clothing is not more than $600; the table 
costs $500; the services of one maid and 
of a man who takes care of the furnace 
and the automobile cost $375. After all 
expenses, including $250 premium on a 
life insurance policy, were paid, there was 
a surplus of from $600 to $800. With 
this yearly surplus to count on, and hav- 
ing about $2,500 in cash, we decided that 
we could afford to indulge in the luxury of 
owning an automobile. In such circum- 
stances we concluded that we were not jus- 
tified in paying more than $1,500 for the 
car, nor more than $500 for a garage and 
its complete equipment. The cost of main- 
tenance was estimated at $25 per month. 

The car, a runabout seating two per- 
sons, cost $1,450; the garage, a small 
frame building, costs $100; and what 
was considered to be a proper equipment, 
$300. The frame garage was unheated 
and unsatisfactory, and after one year’s 
use it was replaced by a brick building 
that is heated by being connected with the 
hot-water system that heats the dwelling- 
house, which involved an additional out- 
lay of $400, making a total of $2,250. 

The cost of maintenance has been as 
follows. The total expense, including 
gasoline, oil, supplies of all kinds, repairs, 
and additions, was: 

For the first year— 


pee $148.23 
ee ee ee $12.35 
Serr er reer 2,655 
Ce MOE Wi etcasses caer anbneted 5.6 cts. 
Second year— 
ee er ae $385.02 
eee $32.09 
ee 3,560 
CO UOT DEE Ssidcteecree aan ttes 10.8 cts. 
Third year— 
eee POT $352.00 
ee rere $29.33 
Miles traveled........ fests 3,727 
CORE BOE ies oh eileen aR 9.4 cts. 
Total expense for maintenance for 
ee ee $895.25 
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The large increase in the second year 
in the total for the year, and therefore in 
the cost per mile, was due to the purchase 
of five complete new tires—$241, in 
which is included the cost of keeping 
them in repair. The low cost of the first 
year is due partly to the comparatively 
small number of miles traveled, 2,655, 
and to the fact that it was not necessary 
to purchase any tires, those supplied with 
the car having lasted just abouta year. For 
the fourth year there will be another large 
tire item, involving an outlay of about $250. 
It is to be noted in explanation of these 
results that the owner drives his own car 
and takes care of it, except in the matter 
of removing dust and grease and polish- 
ing the brass ; this is done by the furnace- 
man once a week. The condition of the 
car is never neglected; it receives at 
least ten minutes’ attention once a day, 
and a thorough inspection once a week. 
It is always well groomed. The owner 
makes all the minor repairs and adjust- 
ments. The car is driven most conserva- 
tively. In town a speed of twelve miles 
per hour is rarely exceeded ; in the coun- 
try, on very rare occasions only has it 
been driven faster than sixteen miles per 
hour, for the simple reason that the occu- 
pants prefer that speed to any of the 
higher ones. 

Although the car is exceptionally well 
built and has had excellent care on the 
road and in the garage, to reduce the 
cost of upkeep seems impossible. If it 
were neglected or driven at the speed of 
which it is capable—the speed maintained 
constantly by many motorists—the ex- 
penses would soon be greatly increased. 

In the foregoing calculations the annual 
depreciation has not been considered. If 
the car were sold to-day, it is doubtful if 
it would bring more than $600. Not 
because it is worn out or even badly worn, 
but it is three years old, which is an ad- 
It is old- 
fashioned. Were the depreciation counted 
in, the average cost of running the car 
per mile becomes 17.5 cents. Be it re- 
membered that this is for maintaining a 
first-class runabout. If it were an inferior 
machine or a touring car, the cost per 
mile would be greatly increased. It is 
not uncommon for a touring car to cost 
its owner twenty-five cents or more per 
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mile. The expense account of a limousine 
may easily show fifty cents per mile. 

The only item in the above enumera- 
tion that may be reasonably criticised is 
the amount invested in equipment, $300. 
This is largely a matter of judgment and 
taste. It was decided to get an equip- 
ment for the garage that would enable an 
individual with no mechanical training or 
inclination to handle successfully such 
small repairs as would be required from 
time to time. It contains no luxuries, no 
superfluous articles. Without it many a 
trip to the repair man would be necessary. 
It has proved an excellent investment. 

To the man who intends to purchase a 
car of moderate price, and take care of it 
himself, it may be an unpleasant fact to 
learn that he will, sooner or later, spend from 
$300 to $400, or more, for necessary tools 
and appliances, in order that he may cut 
down repair bills. In the end he will find 
it wiser to make this initial expenditure, be- 
cause it will save him more than its cost. 

A small family with an income of $4,000 
may easily decide that they can afford a 
motor car, and they can if they are willing 
to agree beforehand that they will divert a 
certain portion of the income which now 
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goes to various quarters to the mainte- 
nance of the car. Ifthe husband is carry- 


ing life insurance, and attempting at the 
same time to add monthly sums to a 
savings account, he may soon find that 
the car is making serious inroads into 
what he formerly considered his surplus. 

In my own family we have recently 
been discussing the advisability of new 
papering for the house or new tires for the 
car; we cannot do both. The papering 
will have to be postponed for at least a 
year ; the car must be kept in commission. 
This is but one of many compromises we 
have been required to make, but they have 
all been made cheerfully, and we will con- 
tinue to make them cheerfully so long as 
may be necessary. The car has widened 
our outlook, broadened our sympathies, 
and has brought us so much pleasure and 
profit that never for a moment have we 
regretted its purchase. 

The family whose income is not equal 
to its real necessities, or is only nearly 
equal, should not purchase an automobile. 
The family that has only a small cash sur- 
plus at the end of the year should not 
buy one unless it is willing to make cer- 
tain inescapable sacrifices, 


AMERICA AND CHINA 
BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


r ‘\HE Chinese have many evident 
good qualities. But they have 
shown three bad ones: they 

have been inert ; they have been indocile ; 

they have been procrastinating. 

As to inertness, we are not able even 
now to imagine an “ eager ” China, as we 
think of an eager Japan—admirably eager 
to get the best things of modern life. 
“That contingent in every Chinese com- 
munity which has come under the influ- 
ence of outside influences, educational, 
commercial, or religious, is ready and 
usually eager for betferments,” it is true. 
Furthermore, “when leadership is once 
set up among the people, the mass may 
be expected to follow.” Dr. Wilder, our 
efficient Consul at Shanghai, is responsible 
for these statements. But, as he is care- 


ful to add, the bulk of China goes on in 
much the same old way. 

Again, the Chinese are hard to teach. 
According to Dr. Wilder, the docile Jap- 
anese spirit is quite lacking in China. 

Finally, even a critic so generally favor- 
able to China as Mr. Thomas F. Millard 
admits that the procrastinating methods 
of the Chinese have been inseparable from 
their administrative processes. In com- 
parison with Japan or with other nations, 
however, one must of course take in con- 
sideration the vast bulk of China, the 
lack of homogeneity in her population, 
and the peculiar social and political condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Wilder’s and Mr. Mil!ard’s criticisms 
may be found in a collection of papers 
edited by Professor George H. Blakeslee, 
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head of the Department of History at 
Clark University, and published under the 
title “China and the Far East.”' No 
recent publication on China calls for more 
prominent chronicling. The Flowery 
Kingdom is properly put to the fore, and 
occupies four-fifths of the volume. All 
of the papers on China are well worth 
reading. But five are specially worth 
while, for they throw new light on Amer- 
ico-Chinese relations. The five papers 
are by Messrs. Wilder and Millard ; by the 
Hon. Chester Holcombe, former Acting 
Minister to China; by Dr. F. W. Williams, 
Professor of Modern Oriental History at 
Yale; and by Dr. Hamilton Wright, repre- 
sentative of the American Government at 
the recent International Opium Commis- 
sion at Shanghai. 

These papers form a condensed yet 
vivid history of the policies consistently 
applied by us in China. However de- 
plorable the outrageously drastic interpre- 
tation of our Chinese Exclusion Act may 
have been—and it certainly has been 
deplorable—our policies in general cer- 
tainly entitle the American Government 
to support Chinese territorial, administra- 
tive, and commercial integrity without the 
suspicions attaching to the alleged sup- 
porters of that policy among other Gov- 
ernments. 

The first Yankee ship to invade the 
exclusive region of the English East India 
Company was the Empress of China, 
from New York. It arrived at Canton 
in 1784. Trade between America and 
China began with a rush, the significant 
reason being that our traders were free 
from governmental restraint at the time 
when all Europeans were controlled by 
the monopolistic government of their 
various East India Companies. 

America’s religious and _ educational 
endeavors in China began shortly after. 
In 1829 the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions sent to China 
its first missionary, the Rev. Mr. Bridge- 
man. Four years later he was followed 
by the famous S. Wells Williams. Our 
people then induced some Chinese stu- 
dents to come to America. Thus was 
laid the foundation of an admirable edu- 
cational influence. It has persisted ever 
since. 
~ 1 Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $2. 
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The opium war of 1840 between Eng- 
land and China was concluded by the 
Treaty of Nanking in 1842. Admiral 
Kearney of the American squadron then 
visited Canton, the capital of the two 
southern provinces. He induced the 
Viceroy of those provinces to memorialize 
the Throne to place America on the same 
footing as England had been placed in 
securing the advantages of the Nanking 
trade. In this connection we learn that 
the great cause of the war was scarcely 
mentioned in the text of that treaty. 
‘There was not a word in it,” says Dr. 
Wright, “‘ that compelled the Chinese to 
receive Indian opium.” He adds, how- 
ever, that by the end of the last century 
“China found herself bound hand and 
foot by treaties legalizing the traffic, and 
some sixty thousand piculs of foreign 
opium—chiefly Indian—pouring in on 
her.” The Indian opium-growers had 
succeeded in their aim, treaty or no 
treaty, and had brought obloquy on the 
English Government. 

It is, as Mr. Holcombe says, like getting 
a breath of fresh air to turn from the 
history of the attempts to introduce opium 
into China to the treaty negotiations be- 
tween that country and the United States. 
Caleb Cushing was the first representa- 
tive appointed by our Government for 
that purpose. Thetreaty negotiated by him 
was signed in 1844. It actually bestowed 
upon America all the rights and privileges 
secured by British military operations. 
In the same year a French treaty was 
signed. Of the French and American 
embassies, Dr. S. W. Williams, who was 
upon the spot, says: “The gratification 
of the Chinese statesmen was great at 
finding that the missions from the Ameri- 
can and French Governments were not 
sent, like the English expedition, to de- 
mand indemnity and the cession of an 
island.” Mr. Holcombe, who ought to 
know, adds: “The United States has 
always maintained the good opinion of 
the Chinese Government then and thus 
secured.” , 

But these first contracts did not 
bring foreign Governments into direct 
touch and communication with the Em- 
peror of China. That was not accom- 
plished until 1861, when, as the result of 
the second opium war, consent was given 
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to the permanent residence of diplomatic 
representatives at Peking. These trea- 
ties ended the second period of China’s 
political education by foreigners. Envoys 
now reached the Flowery Kingdom to 
take up diplomatic relations. Fortunately 
for America, our representative was a man 
whose spirit accepted without prejudice 
the idea of including men of all races and 
colors in the common family of civilized 
nations. This was Anson Burlingame. 
As Dr. F. W. Williams says, ‘‘ He made 
it clear that his Government opposed on 
principle any policy of spoliation towards 
China. He called the attention of the 
foreigners to the grave dangers attending 
illegal attempts to exploit China for selfish 
aims. His idea was essentially the same 
as the ‘open door’ policy of America 
announced forty years later.” No wonder 
that Mr. Holcombe exclaims: “If the 
great Powers of Europe had concurred 
forty years since in the humane and 
reasonable policy adopted and consistently 
followed by the United States, there 
would have been no Boxer movement and 
no serious or irremediable friction or con- 
flict between the great Oriental Empire 
and the Western world.” 

Until the wars of 1840 and 1860, as 
Dr. Wilder shows, the Chinese really be- 
lieved their country to be the dominant 
kingdom of the earth in point of arms; 
‘indeed, this idea lingered, as shown by 
the purpose in the Boxer uprising to 
expel once and for all the foreigners.” 
Yet China, by that very Boxer uprising, 
became prostrate among the nations— 
just as the nations were about to rise to 
partition her. Their threat to do this 
certainly was a principal cause in rousing 
the Chinese, first against their own rulers, 
and then against all foreigners, in the 
Boxer rebellion. 

As, sixty years before, a great Ameri- 
can protested single-handed and success- 
fully, so now another great American did 
the same. In 1899 John Hay, Secretary 
of State, secured formal agreements from 
the Powers to an open-door policy in their 
trade with China in the so-called “ spheres 
of influence ” and in territories leased by 
the Powers from China. Mr. Hay justly 
feared that, as these territories came 
under the more immediate control of the 
Powers, they would erect high tariff rules. 
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His success in preventing this was almost 
universally acclaimed. But there were a 
few captious critics. For instance, Mr. 
Josiah Quincy accused Mr. Hay of com- 
mitting us to a policy “impossible of 
attainment by our own independent 
action, and, if pursued with other Powers, 
fraught with the gravest possibilities of 
those international entanglements with 
European nations which it is our historic 
policy to keep out of.” The action, how- 
ever, so far from involving us in inter- 
national entanglements, proposed the 
only safe course by which a world conflict 
beginning with commercial misunderstand- 
ing over distracted China was avoided and 
land hunger held in check. 

The following year (1900) the Boxer up- 
rising occurred. Secretary Hay promptly 
notified the Powers of our Government’s 
purpose to rescue the Americans in 
danger and then to “seek a solution 
which may bring about permanent safety 
and peace to China, preserve its territorial 
integrity and administrative entity, protect 
all rights guaranteed by treaty and inter- 
national law, and safeguard to the world 
the principle of equal and impartial trade 
with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 
While Peking was still uncaptured Mr. 
Hay forestalled any attempt of the Powers 
at partitioning the Empire by securing 
from each declaratioris against a policy 
which each might have favored but which 
each was backward about proposing ! 

In 1901 the Powers, m compelling 
Chinese atonement for the Boxer atroci- 
ties, wanted to impose an oppressive 
indemnity. This, Mr. Millard pertinently 
points out, would have made China the 
fiscal vassal of foreign nations for an 
indefinite period. Mr. Hay refused to 
consent to such an indemnity, and declared 
that whatéver of the indemnity finally - 
imposed was not actually covered by 
American losses should be returned to 
China. 

In 1904 our Government rendered a 
further service to China in inducing Russia 
and Japan to confine their hostilities to a 
definite region, so as to keep the devas- 
tating results of war from exceeding the. 
boundaries of the Chinese province of 
Manchuria. 

In 1905 President Roosevelt gave 
proofs of our friendship towards a de- 








feated Russia and towards a victorious 
Japan which was none the less rapidly 
approaching bankruptcy, but especially 
towards China. Not only did he dom- 
inatingly influence the termination of the 
Russo-Japanese War, he secured the defi- 
nite assent of Russia and Japan in. the 
Treaty of Portsmouth to the restoration 
of Manchuria to China, and to an ac- 
knowledgment in that document of the 
doctrines of the open door and territorial 
integrity. 

In 1907 famine and flood visited the 
Chinese Empire, and American generosity, 
through the American Red Cross, outdis- 
tanced that of any other Power in prompt- 
ness and amplitude of succor and relief. 

There has been something still more 
important, however. The opium habit 
had sapped the moral fiber of the Chi- 
nese. No nation, save our own, has 
shown any very striking effort to redeem 
them. Some years ago the American 
Government forbade the importation of 
opium into the Philippines except for me- 
dicinal purposes. Our success in driving 
opium out of the Philippines had a good 
effect, not only there, but also in India and 
China. As Lord Morley, until lately Sec- 
retary of State for India, himself a strong 
anti-opium advocate, prophesied, when the 
Chinese realized that we regarded the evils 
of opium-smoking so great that we would 
not even passively assent to our citizens en- 
gaging in the traffic, the wisest of the Chi- 
nese statesmen took heart, and the result 
was a movement in China to suppress the 
opium evil. ‘The movement was encour- 
aged by the British Government, which 
agreed to limit the opium exportation 
from India. Thereupon, in 1908, the 
American Government invited those Pow- 
ers which have material interests in the Far 
East to join it in the meeting of an Inter- 
national Opium Commission at Shanghai. 
The invitation was accepted. In 1909 
the Commission met and made a thorough 
study of the problem, a study well sum- 
marized by Dr. Wright, the leading Amer- 
ican authority on the subject of opium 
and other habit-forming drugs. The Com- 
mission came to certain unanimous dec- 
larations, and left the field clear for the 
assembling of an International Conference 
with full powers to conventionalize the 
Shanghai declarations and such questions 
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as grew out of it. 


Thereupon the Amer- 
ican Government summoned the nations 


to such a conference. 
vene at The Hague. 

In recapitulating the history of Americo- 
Chinese relations, especially the seven 
very notable examples of American friend- . 
liness, altruism, and protection during very 
recent years, one can hardly help noting a 
fundamental difference between our cen- 
tury-old policy in China and the conven- 
tional attitude of other nations. We stand 
for a China for the Chinese. On the 
other hand, certain other nations have, as 
Mr. Millard thinks, seemed to feel that 
China should remain in their leading-strings 
indefinitely, until, perchance, her alleged 
backwardness could be made an excuse 
for assuming that her case is hopeless 
and that she must remain either a perma- 
nent international ward or be segregated 
into portions, as parts of her territory now 
are, under foreign quasi-sovereignty. 

Is this the spirit of the recently signed 
Russo-Japanese Treaty regarding Man- 
churia? No, say high authorities, both 
Russian and Japanese. We must, of 
course, accept their opinion until the con- 
trary be shown. But it would have been 
reassuring had the treaty’s text disclosed 
a more aggressive desire to help China to 
become actually self-reliant. That is the 
American desire. As President Taft says, 
,our Government “ will encourage the 
Chinese Empire to take long steps in 
administrative and governmental reform, 
in the development of her natural re- 
sources, and the improvement and welfare 
of her people.” In this way, as he adds, 
“China will indubitably add strength to 
her position as a self-respecting nation, 
may resist all foreign aggressions seeking 
undue, exclusive, or proprietary privileges 
in her territory, and, without foreign aid, 
enforce an open-door policy of equal oppor- 
tunity to all.” 

To this end the good already done by 
American merchants, missionaries, edu- 
cators, and diplomats in China outweighs, 
one must believe, the good done by any 
other nation. Without undue pride, there- 
fore, Americans may claim that history gives 
them the right to the title of China’s best - 
friend. It devolves upon the men of to- 
day to show themselves worthy of such a 
record. 


It will shortly con- 
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Helen Keller has dedicated her latest 
work, “ The Song of the Stone Wall,” to the 
memory of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, whom 
she holds in greatest love and reverence. 
That she can put into musical words the 
‘effect of sounds and sights that are forever 
shut away from her through the ordina 
avenues of the senses is truly wonderful. 
She thinks with the concentration of the un- 
disturbed, a privilege not always appreciated 
by those deprived as she is. She wanders 
out of doors, and by her trained imagination 
conceives poetic ideas that cluster about the 
old New England fields bounded by stone 
walls, Sviabele of many spiritual truths. She 
sets these thoughts down in flowing blank 
verse, and recalls the history of New Eng- 
land, its growth and later development. The 
book, of generous size, is decorative and con- 
tains eight full-page pictures of the author, 
with her comrade the stone wall in the back- 
ground. (The Century Company, New York. 
$1.20.) 


Mrs. Mabel Tuke Priestman has prepared 
two volumes, fully illustrated, for the use 
of amateur craftsmen and home builders. 
“Handicrafts in the Home” is a practical 
guide to the many forms of manual art so 
often practiced by untrained handsand unedu- 
cated eyes. Good taste and simplicity reign 
in these pages, and it is hoped that they will 
prove of real help to home workers who are 
trying to achieve the beautiful. “ Artistic 
Homes” is not designed to be a book of 
ground-plans, but it describes actual homes, 
tells how they were built, and, fortunately, is 
not confined to the most expensive sort of 
houses and grounds. The pictures in both 
of these books are excellent photogravures, 
and are so many that they elucidate the text 
at every point. Especially attractive are the 
photographs and brief descriptions of Alice 
Barber Stephens’s unique suburban house 
near Philadelphia, a beautiful and artistic 
adaptation of an old stone barn for studios, 
to which was attached a harmonious home. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2 each.) 


“The Narrative Bible,” edited by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson, brings together in continu- 
ity, with suitable chapter divisions, those 
large portions of the Bible which are natu- 
rally attractive to children of school age. 
The text is that of the common version, 
occasionally amended by the revised. Its 
fine typographical form and illustrations by 
Gustave Doré add to its suitableness as a 
gift book. It is highly desirable for early 
initiation into that knowledge of the Bible 
which is at present a much-neglected con- 
stituent of at least a good English educa- 
tion. (The Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


The New Medieval Library, with its an- 
cient-looking leather covers and metal clasps, 
affords just the right setting for the “ An- 
cient English Christmas Carols,” corrected, 


arranged, and annotated by Miss Edith Rick- 
ert, who has evidently given loving thorough- 
ness to her task. In her introduction we are 
told that the praise of “ Dan Noél” in carol 
can be traced back at least to the year 1225, 
and it is believed that some Anglo-Saxon Yule 
songs might fairly be included. In the pres- 
ent book over two hundred anonymous car- 
ols are classified, dated approximately, and 
presented as merely representative speci- 
mens of a farlargernumber. There are also 
a few signed Christmas hymns and lyrics. 
Puritanism gave a death-blow to the quaint 
writing of the carol proper, but the Christ- 
mas feeling has many lovely examples in 
later verse. Altogether the little volume 
—— to both the scholarly taste and the 
ae iday spirit. (Duffield & Co., New York. 
-) 


To the art student Emile Michel’s “ Great 
Masters of Landscape Painting” is valuable 
not sO much on account of its impressive 
physical appearance as because of its treat- 
ment of the painters of epochs previous to 
our own. As no living artists are included, 
one must seek elsewhere for appreciations 
of them. This seems unfortunate when we 
consider the rise of so important a present- 
day school as is that of the Impressionists. 
The name of only one Impressionist—Sisley 
—is included. Indeed, the few pages given 
to the school at the end of the book would 
almost indicate that mention of it had oc- 
curred to the critic just before he had quite 
finished his work. Moreover, of the impor- 
tant landscapists who have recently died, 
a disproportionate space seems given to 
Frenchmen. Of course, one may recognize 
the dominating importance in landscape 
painting of such artists as Corot, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Frangais, Cazin, and others 
of their compatriots. No one will regret the 
space given to them. But it certainly does 
not seem fair to devote but half a dozen pages 
to the non-French landscapists, and then, 
among them, to mention only Millais, Clays, 
Jongkind, Mauve, Bécklin, the two Achen- 
bachs, Nittis, Pasini, and Segantini. No 
American is mentioned. When one thinks of 
Inness, for instance, this seems strange. If, 
to the student of art, the book’s value—and it 
certainly has great value—lies in the critic’s 
interesting and authoritative estimate of the 
landscapists of past epochs, another value 
should also be noted, namely, the promi- 
nence given to artists whose efforts at land- 
scape have in our eyes been completely over- 
shadowed by their other efforts—such men 
as van Eyck, for example, and Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Diirer, Titian, and Velasquez. 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 


Among the beautiful books of the season 

a high place must be given to a collection of 

fairy tales, “ Green Willow and Other Japa- 

nese Fairy Tales,” by Grace James. Nowa- 

days, perhaps as a kind of reaction against 
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the pressing activities of the time and the in- 
evitable materialism which goes with them, 
fairy tales are in great demand, and when 
they are the real thing, there could be noth- 
ing better for the education of children or 
the edification of their elders. In the lives 
of most people the imagination is a wholly 
neglected faculty; anything that appeals to 
it is welcome and valuable, and that is what 
a good fairy tale does. There have been 
many Japanese tales, interesting alike in their 
substance and in their difference from West- 
ern fairy tales, many of them highly charac- 
teristic of the talented and artistic race which 
created them. The chief figure in this vol- 
ume is a soldier, courtier, and poet, of the 
old order of Samurai, who have figured so 
largely in the history of Japan; and the 
stories that are woven about the various 
figures are delightful examples of the gro- 
tesque charm which is part of every piece of 
Japanese art. The illustrations by Mr. War- 
wick Goble are a delight to the eye. They 
are a sympathetic but free handling of 
the Eastern themes and the Eastern spirit, 
with a touch of the Western manner; beauti- 
ful in design and in color, they must be 
placed among the most artistic etretees 
of the season. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. * $5.) 


The announcement of any description of 
natural scenery by Mr. Robert Hichens is 
sure to awaken interest in the wide circle of 
readers who have enjoyed this author’s pen- 
—— of Algiers and Egypt. When it is 

nown that Mr. Hichens’s present subject is 
“The Holy Land,” that interest is doubled. 
The difficulty with most books about Pales- 
tine and the Holy Land has been that their 
authors have been so anxious to connect the 
exact Bible text with the exact bit of scenery 
as to lose the atmospheric charm to be found 
by the mere traveler even if he have not his 
Bible always in his hand. While, of course, 
the Book adds infinitely to the impressive- 
ness of the Holy Land, there is such a thing 
as too much literalness. Mr. Hichens’s 
exquisite sensuousness and artistic insight 
may be relied upon to avoid this, though 
some will say that he leans too far in the 
other direction. While certain features of 
Syrian vegetation have always appealed to 
travelers—the cedars of Lebanon or the 
oleanders by the Sea of Galilee, for exam- 
ple—Mr. Hichens may also be relied upon 
to depict with great sympathy the singular 
charm which comes from the Syrian desert 
alone. The present volume is superbly and 
sometimes rather startlingly illustrated by 
Mr. Jules Guérin. Mr. Hichens and Mr. 
Guérin traveled on horseback from Baalbek 
to Jerusalem. Each spent Holy Week in 
the Holy City. The result is such a series of 
impressionistic sketches by pen and pencil as 
has not before been presented to the public. 
(The Century Company, New York. $6.) 


The author of “ The Bird in the Box,” 
Mary Mears, writes from the depths of a 
conviction of life’s seriousness. In a pre- 
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vious novel, “ The Breath of the Runners,” 
there was the same feeling for the dignity of 
labor and the power of love that is more 
fully brought out here. While at times the 
strain of genius is quite over-emphasized, 
yet the grouping of original and exceptional 
individuals not too detached from every-day 
life restores the balance, and the reader 
takes renewed interest in the story. The 
author’s idea is expressed in a few words: 
Man has need of freedom, hence the marvels 
of his inventive mind shown in devices for 
chaining nature and annihilating space. 
Here stands out the eccentric figure of Emil 
St. Ives in the story. But man has need of 
freedom, and obtains it by pouring out affec- 
tion as the freed bird sings. Here one finds 
Rachel, the brave, energetic, and loving girl 
and woman, who is strong enough to over- 
come for herself and to infuse strength into 
others who are not strong in themselves. 
The story is unusual, and, though uneven, is 
well worth reading. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.20.) 


There is much that is not pleasing in 
Maarten Maartens’s too faithful pictures of 
Dutch peasant life in his “ Harmen Pols,” 
and it will not be ranked with his more im- 
portant novels. Yet it goes beneath the sur- 
face of sordid life to real motive and char- 
acter, and even its tragic study of a narrow, 
secretive old man who has broken down 
beneath the burdens of bigotry and suspicion 
of wrong is done with a sure and strong 
touch. (The John Lane Company, New 
York. $1.35.) 


Mrs. Harrison, best known by her pen- 
name, Lucas Malet, has told in “ The Golden 
Galleon” a story of pathetic quality and 
human ng athy. The elderly maiden lady 
who really does not know whether her feeling 
for the rascal who has been her lodger is one 
of maternal affection or something deeper is 
saved from being ridiculous because she is 
presented tenderly and touchingly. There 
is an undercurrent of romance in the little 
book which rings true; the more one dis- 
likes the Socialistic spouter and burglar who 
casts a glamour over Miss Miranda, the 
more the latter appeals to the reader’s heart. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, New York. $1.20.) 


“Grover Cleveland: A Record of Friend- 
ship,” by Richard Watson Gilder, occupies 
a new place among discriminating tributes 
to character. Mr. Gilder modestly dis- 
claims, in his work, any belief that he has 
rounded out completely the portrait of Mr. 
Cleveland, so often written and spoken 
about, but he certainly adds by intimate, 
delicate touches a charm and an apprecia- 
tion that must awaken a quick response in 
the circle of friends still left, when these 
two friends, the writer and the subject, are 
gone. No one could do this as perfectly 
as Mr. Gilder, and by his wisdom, his rare 
tact, his loyalty, and his keen insight, he has 
given us a record of friendship that is an 
inspiration. To the eyes of his friend Mr. 
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Cleveland’s unconsciousness of his historic 
importance was a strong and unique charac- 
teristic. It was natural that he should have 
been especially gratified by Lowell’s tribute 
that “he did his best.” That was always his 
claim. In family and friendly life he dis- 
played a simplicity, a keen wit, and a boyish 
humor that were delightful. An amusing ex- 
ample of his capacity for fun is given in an 
account of a farcical bestowal of prizes for 
the worst acrostic in a group of witty people. 
Mr. Cleveland won the prize, and his mock 
attack on the chairman, with his sudden 
“about face,” make pace reading. Every 
one knows he went fishing, but Mr. Gilder 
tells of especial excursions with Joe Jefferson 
and his son Charles, and the old captain of 
whose portrait (in the book) Mr. Cleveland 
wrote to Mr. Gilder that he “looked as 
though he was considering the propriety of 
‘taking a kind o’ slant and going around 
ag’in.””” Once when Joe Jefferson and Mr. 
Gilder fled to the shore from the torrid noon- 
day sun, Jefferson, looking at the ex-Presi- 
dent and his own son at their labors in the 
broiling heat, quietly remarked, “ Well, it is 
lucky for us that you and I can do something 
besides fish!” With such glimpses we are 
led to know: Mr. Cleveland, in part, as his 
friends knew him, and we are so much the 
richer in faith for ourselves and others in all 
human relations. The book is most attract- 
ive in appearance, and has many good pic- 
tures. It is a happy presentation of both 
friends, revealing as much of nobility and 
sweetness of spirit in Mr. Gilder as of 
humor, strength, and tenderness in Mr. 
Cleveland. (The Century Company, New 
York. $1.80.) 


We have hardly had in our time an actress 
more beloved and appreciated than Helena 
Modjeska. Her “Memories and Impres- 
sions” have now appeared. They will 
awaken, as they should, a natural interest on 
the part of any who were fortunate enough to 
have seen heras Rosalind or Lady Macbeth— 
to choose at random two dissimilar réles 
from her large repertory. The book, how- 
ever, will disappoint many. First of all, its 
style is over-exuberant, and, in the second 
place, much apparently insignificant detail 
seems to have been “lugged in.” Aside from 
these defects, when one considers that Eng- 
lish was not Madame Modjeska’s native 
tongue, her memoirs will elicit the reader’s 
admiration both as to manner and matter. 
They describe an extremely interesting life— 
the life of aself-made woman. Itis certainly 
inspiring to turn page after page and read 
how the great actress was evolved. It is 
also a help to our comprehension of the 
dramatic art, and we appreciate better what 
that art ought to mean. Finally, the book 
is a record of friendships; and this record 
is not the least of its values. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $4.) 


There is a certain attraction in a volume 
of “Italian Fantasies” by Israel Zangwill, 
but few readers will care to take them as a 
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whole. The author delights in the interro- 
gation mark, he loves to balance between 
two opinions, and to analyze historical ref- 
erences; yet he is by no means uncertain 
when he has his own conviction to express. 
He discourses, for instance, in fantastic 
fashion upon the discovery of a washing list 
in the handwriting of Lucrezia Borgia, and 
is led on to contemplate the modern taste 
for whitewash. He certainly reproduces on 
many of his pages the atmosphere of Italian 
streets and country roads. He loves a dashing 
phrase—as in an essay on “The Superman 
of Letters; or, The Hypocrisy of Politics,” 
which he ends with, “It is for bad manners 
that Machiavelli has been boycotted.” The 
germ of the book was published in“ Harper’s” 
some years ago, and is now expanded, with- 
out the illustrations by Louis Loeb. It will 
appeal to those men of leisure who love 
exercises of mental agility. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.) 


Miss Irene A. Wright’s “ Cuba” is the 
one recent book about the island that well 
repays reading. It provides not merel 
knowledge, but interpretation. Most Ameri- 
cans who visit Cuba come away with defi- 
nite ideas as to its picturesqueness, Spanish 
architecture, and commercial possibilities, 
but with an altogether puzzled feeling as to 
the character of the people. Miss Wright’s 
book is largely one of impressions, but it is 
based on a residence of considerable length, 
and anexperience in newspaper work and as 
a special agent of the Cuban Agricultural 
Department, and what she has to say is 
put tersely and sometimes with unsparing 
frankness. The chapters on home life in 
Havana, on the race question in Cuba, on 
the zsthetic and moral peculiarities of the 
Cubans, are graphic in more than an ordi- 
nary way, and really picture the habits, 
social traditions, wa f delinquencies of the 
people completely; the political aspects are 
not largely dealt with. To any one who has 
visited or plans to visit Cuba this book will 
afford a key to much that will not otherwise 
be understood. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50.) 


The author of “Against the Current,” 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of The Outlook, to which he 
has long been a welcome contributor. He 
tells in this book some of the early chapters 
of his own life—a complex life, as he calls it, 
not that he is not personally the most simple 
and natural of men, but because he lived in a 
little Hungarian town where Magyar, Slav, 
German, and Jew lived, if not quite in unity, 
at least in close propinquity. Racial and re- 
ligious questions were very practical things, 
ies the little Jewish boy once learned to his 
surprise that the Gentile playmates he loved 
were taught to regard him as of an inferior 
caste. His own instincts from the begin- 
ning were plainly toward brotherhood with 
all humanity, and when he became a Christian 
it was as plainly not.so much the theology 
as the teaching of universal love and mutual 
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helpfulness that moved and attracted him. 
How eagerly he has all his life contributed 
to spread this teaching and make it part 
of the world’s life all | Fee who have read 
his books, and particularly those dealing 
with our immigrants. It is an unusual 
thing for one to write about himself with 
both zaiveté and dignity, but in this Dr. 
Steiner succeeds because his sincerity is free 
from self-consciousness. The book has more 
than a touch of humor, also; it is cheerful, 
has merit as a description of old-country 
life, and, in fact, exactly corresponds to that 
much-abused phrase “a human document.” 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.25.) 


The books of Mr. W. H. Hudson are less 
well known in this country than they deserve 
to be. We heartily commend “ A Shepherd’s 
Life” to those who can appreciate simple, 
natural description of the English open coun- 
try, and especially to those who like good 
talk and good stories about dogs and sheep. 
Mr. Hudson has wandered leisurely over the 
great Wiltshire downs north of Salisbur 
Plains, has chatted on friendly terms with 
old shepherds and their wives, and has 
learned their ways intimately. There is no 
display or fine writing about his narrative ; 
he is obviously immensely interested in the 
life he is describing, and he succeeds admi- 
rably in carrying his reader with him. The 
book is emphatically entertaining in its own 
gentle way, and in preserving a record of old- 
time customs and traditions it has historic 
value in a limited field, but one well worth 
gleaning. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50.) 


“ Journeys Through Bookland,” edited by 
Charles H. Sylvester, is one of the latest of 
a series of selections from literature which 
aim to bring into a moderate compass and 
for a moderate cost a varied and comprehen- 
sive choice from the best writings. In his 
preface the editor declares that the series of 
books represents a sincere effort to bring the 
best writing to the attention of boys and girls 
in such a way as to instruct and educate 
them by supplying good reading outside of 
school hours. The editor has long been a 
teacher, and has endeavored to bear in mind 
the suggestions and criticisms which he has 
heard in the course of his work. About one- 
third of the tenth or concluding volume of 
the series is devoted to talks with parents, 
giving practical suggestions about the selec- 
tion and arrangement of reading for children. 
The books are clearly printed, and are of 
moderate size and weight. (The Thompson 
Publishing Company, Chicago.) 


For very youngest readers Mr. Ebbutt’s 
collection of stories entitled “ Hero Myths 
and Legends of the British Race” may seem 
somewhat “grown up.” But it certainly 
should be recommended to other readers. 
These stories have a common link in the 
attempt by their creators in early Britain to 
represent an ideal hero. Mr. Ebbutt begins 
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his collection with Beowulf and ends with 
Hereward the Wake. The ideals thus differ 
as do the personal characteristics of the 
heroes. For example, Beowulf’s physical 
valor is not Havelock’s, and Diarmit’s chiv- 
alry not Roland’s. But, in general, the ideal 
hero, as the men of early Britain imagined 
him, stands forth in clear, if composite, out- 
line. Of course, incidentally, the hero well 
illustrates certain national characteristics of 
the British race. The book has been inter- 
estingly illustrated. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. $2.) 


A story that has already given pleasure to 
thousands of readers is Mrs. Kate Langley 
Bosher’s “ Mary Cary.” Its fun is natural 
and contagious, and its feeling and sentiment 
are sincere. Mary is a plain-spoken and 
astonishingly acute little orphan girl; her 
diary’s comments on teachers and guardians 
and life in general are “ pointed as a tack,” 
as Eugene Field used to say ; and her joy in 
kind and true-hearted people is as free and 
full as her naive contempt for grown-up liars 
and frauds. She and her fellow-orphans are 
“sure enough children.” There is a love 
romance whereby Mary Cary acquires a real 
aunt, and her exclamation, “Glorious Su- 
perbness!” fitly expresses her joy. Thé 
story is amusing, and something more. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.) 


In his latest book, “ Venice and Its Story,” 
asinits predecessors, Mr. Thomas Okey helps 
those who would know more about the his- 
tory of Venice. In the present volume we 
have a book not too large to be held in the 
hand, and yet large enough to give a hand- 
some page, whether for print or for illustra- 
tion. Both are remarkable. Though other 
histories of Venice are more notable from 
the standpoint of scholarship, we know of 
none more emphatically to be recommended 
to the general reader than this. Of course 
Mr. Okey does not neglect the history of 
Venetian architecture and painting ; indeed, 
he gives no less than half the volume to a 
discussion of these subjects. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $4.) 


The publication of “ The Poems of Cyne- 
wulf ” in anew translation into English prose 
by Dr. Charles W. Kennedy is one of the 
many indications of the interest in the be- 
ginnings of English literature, and of the 
thoroughness with which the early texts are 
being edited or translated and made avail- 
able for the use of students of English litera- 
ture. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2, net.) 


Among recent reprints of English classics, 
Professor Thomas M. Parrott’s “ The Plays 
and Poems of George Chapman: The Trage- 
dies” will be a very convenient and useful 
volume. It is printed on such light paper 
that “ The Tragedies’ are brought within 
the compass of a book of moderate size, 
and, above all, of comfortable weight. Dr. 
Parrott has contributed a general preface, 
introductions to the plays, and copious notes. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.) 








LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


THE PARCELS POST AND MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS 


I read with interest the letter in The 
Outlcok regarding the fear of large mail 
order houses on the part of small merchants 
as an obstacle to the parcels post law. For 
several years I have lived with my family in 
college or university towns. Little by little 
we have come to purchase almost all our 
supplies, including groceries and garments, 
from the large mail order concerns to which 
your correspondent refers. The saving is 
considerable. This fall I bought an excel- 
lent business suit in this way for $13.75. 
One of my colleagues got a suit of similar, if 
not identical, materials of a local tailor for 
$40. The local merchants are displaying 
suits that are indistinguishable from mine 
for $20 to $22. I could give many other 
illustrations of similar savings. Now, it 
will appear to many that I am pursuing a 
very reprehensible course in not patronizing 
home merchants, and thus contributing to 
the prosperity of the local community. 
However, I have acted with a good con- 
science. The State employs me ata salary 
which requires the closest economy to live 
upon it. In ten years of teaching I have 
been able to save and invest only $1,250. I 
notice my local grocer drives about in a fine 
buggy. I am not able to buy any sort of 
horse and buggy, much less keep one. Our 
clothing, dry-goods, and shoe dealers dash 
through our streets in $3,000 and $4,000 auto- 
mobiles. I never dream of being able to 
buy one myself. 

What is the meaning of all this? Simply 
that they are, with all their complaints about 
the encroachments of the mail order business, 
reaping handsome profits. If I patronize 
local merchants, shall I be ne the com- 
munity or helping them buy the latest mod- 
els of. motor cars? I mention the motor 
only for the sake of being concrete. All the 
other aspects of the lives of these men and 
their families are apparently equally affluent. 

Many other men in this university are 
doing as I do, and none of us are without 
local pride. We simply know of no other 
way to do and stay out of debt. Would it 
not be worth while for the local merchant to 
ask himself whether he does not owe some- 
thing to the community, a service which he 
can perform by reducing prices to the point 
that will give “him a fair return on his risk, 
rather than his present exaggerated return? 
And, by the way, it seems to me that the 
retailers are as much responsible for the 
present high cost of living as are the trusts 
and the tariff. Is it just to the public that 
they should make from 40 to 100, and even 
higher, per cent on an article for merely sell- 
ing it? They must have good returns, of 
course, for they run many risks; but we 
people of small salaries feel that the retailer 
is getting more than his share. We uni- 
versity people have very little patience with 


the claim that the high prices are due to our 
extravagant habits. The only extravagance 
we see is that flaunted before us by those 
who charge us fancy prices for the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. 

I should be very glad to have the editors 
or the readers of The Outlook tell me 
whether I am doing wrong in thus sending to 
mail order houses instead of buying at home. 

A PROFESSOR IN A STATE UNIVERSITY. 


THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS AT 
OXFORD 


In recent issues of your periodical there have 
been numerous allusions made to the Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholars at Oxford. As a grad- 
uate of that University and as an American, 
I feel justified in aie Rw the experience 
I gained during my four years’ sojourn there. 
While I was not a Rhodes scholar, yet I 
had the good fortune to be on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with a number of men 
from our American institutes of learning 
who had won scholarships at the various 
colleges at Oxford. During my freshman 
year at.Oxford, 1905-6, public opinion un- 
doubtedly looked with disappointment on 
the average American Rhodes scholar. 
Oxford, before their arrival, had expected 
the Americans that were to come in a body 
to be of an exceptionally high type of under- 
graduate, distinguished in learning, more 
than expert in athletics, especially charming 
in their manner—in a word, paragons in 
every way. Oxford had expected too much. 

There arrived in the beginning of the 
term instead a number of estimable, hard- 
working, serious men, and not youths, who, 
despite their unquestioned pfoficiency in 
athletics, etc., were on the average four, five, 
and even six years the seniors of their Eng- 
lish fellow-freshmen, just released from the 
strict discipline of their Eton, Rugby, and 
Harrow, whose youthful buoyancy and ex- 
ultation at their new-found freedom was in 
striking contrast to the settled dispositions 
of the Americans, most of whom had four 
years or so at an American university to 
their credit, and who came to Oxford with 
a fixed purpose from the start. It did not 
take them a year to accustom themselves to 
the fact that they were their own masters 
and no longer school-boys. Yet in the face 
of these differences of character, surround- 
ings, and previous experience, it is wonderful 
and highly commendable that the average 
Rhodes scholar succeeded in making friends 
and in conforming to his surroundings as 
successfully as he did. 

There is no doubt, however, that many 
of the men chosen from the States to go 
to Oxford were characters that, had they 
been deputed to Yale, Harvard, or Prince- 
ton, would, socially at any rate, have encour 
tered the same obstacles that confronted 
their general popularity in Oxford. These 
men, as a rule, were delegates from distant 
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rural districts of this country, from small col- 
leges and institutions, whose very knowledge 
of their own country was limited, and whose 
experience of the world and its ways was, to 
say the least, extremely prejudiced. 

Two years, however, were sufficient to 
insure the standing and to procure respect 
for the “ official Americans” at Oxford, and 
it is with pride that one thinks of the Amer- 
icans who have since made their reputation 
there as good fellows, and who have also 
won their laurels as athletes and scholars. 
The first clubs of the University—the Bul- 
lingdon, Vincents Club, etc.—have numbered 
Rhodes scholars among their most promi- 
nent and active members. Many an Oxford 
man will look back with pleasure to the 
evenings when, surrounded by an enthusi- 
astic audience, a genial Kentuckian twanged 
his guitar to the Southern lays he sang. 

Another American, a Yale graduate at 
Christ Church, earned fame by initiating 
many an attentive gathering of young 
“bloods” from Eton into the mesmeric mys- 
teries of the rag-time. The representative 
from Princeton who last year won his place 
on the victorious Oxford Rugby XV can be 
cited as another case of a marked number of 
Rhodes men who were in every way success- 
ful at Oxford. The fact that a great deal 
could be done towards making the start of a 
Rhodes scholar a good deal easier is un- 
doubtedly true, and the remedy lies with us 
in America. First of all, the advantages of 
a three years’ course at the first university 
of England should be so stated by the scho- 
lastic authorities in this country that the 
competition for scholarships would become 
doubly keen. There are not time and space 
for me to enlarge on the opportunities that 
are given every man with an open mind and 
an average intelligence who goes to Oxford. 
Their nameislegion. Itis the duty of every 
American Oxford man to give his successor 
a short preparation, a useful hint or two of 
that which is before him. The average 
Briton at Oxford is a gentleman, and, as one, 
is hospitable to the extreme, and, his pro- 
verbial reticence once overcome, is as good 
a fellow in every way as you can find the 
world over. 

New College, Oxford, was founded way 
back by one William of Wykeham. His 
motto is now blazoned on the arms of the 
college, and reads, ‘“‘ Manners makyth man.” 
Can this not be applied to some of our col- 
lege men who are heading towards Oxford, 
that Mecca full of traditions of glorious by- 
gone days, retaining the stamp of innumer- 
able famous men who matured in its shadow? 

G. J. S. W., B.A. Oxon. 


A WORD FOR THE MOTOR CYCLE 

May I enter a protest against Mr. 
Edward Martin’s semi-humorous remark 
in a recent Outlook, “They say that 
riding motor cycles is a pretty good sport 


for any one who is duly hardened to 
the degradation of it”? I know that auto- 
mobilists have hard feelings toward motor 
cyclists—of which more later—but also peo- 
ple who should be unprejudiced seem to 
consider a motor cycle as a thing of innate 
depravity, and this rote deplore. 

This prejudice seems to be based on sev- 
eral grounds: the appearance of the riders 
and the speed and noise of the machines. 
It is true that some riders do offend on all 
these points, but then so do many automo- 
bilists. The majority of motor cyclists now 
dress neatly, ride moderately, and keep their 
mufflers closed. I ride my fifty miles and 
appear as clean and neat as any occupant of 
a car. 

The dislike of the car-owner for the motor 
cycle is, I think, due to his feeling that he is 
cock of the walk and to his consequent 
chagrin when a motor cycle glides easily by 
his heavy lumbering vehicle. The recipro- 
cal dislike of the cycle rider for the car is 
due to the fact that autos almost always 
ignore the cyclist’s right to a fair part of the 
road. ay gio this summer I have had 
cars pass me, while going in the same direc- 
tion, with never a warning toot of the 
whistle. I have always conscientiously 
blown my horn when passing cars, but I am 
neglecting it now at times. 

What is there to be said in praise of the 
motor cycle? Like the car, it takes its rider 
far out into the freshness of the country. 
Yet, with the speed and hill-climbing ability 
of the best cars, it costs one-fifth to one- 
tenth as much; its mileage per gallon is five 
times as much; no expensive garage is 
necessary. 

It is thoroughly comfortable. With the 
large saddle and tires of the present ma- 
chine, I would rather ride fifty miles on a 
motor cycle than be tossed about on the rear 
seat of a car. 

It zs respectable. There are more motor 
cycles than cars in Germany, and I think in 
Great Britain also. In this little town I 
know of five college graduates among the 
motor cyclists. 

There is a remarkable esprit de corps in 
the fraternity. I have never had my ma- 
chine disabled and had a fellow motor cyclist 
pass by without stopping and offering his 
assistance. Imagine an automobile stopping 
and offering to help one which was in 
trouble! We have an informal agreement 
here that if one of us gets stranded, he has 
but to telephone and one of us will go to his 
assistance at once. And in passing a motor 
cyclist on the road it is customary to raise 
the right hand in salute. 

Let us give the motor cycle a fair show 
and judge it without prejudice. We enthusi- 
asts believe that it will eventually prepon- 
derate in this country, as it does abroad. 


CARLETON A. SHAW. 
Groton, Massachusetts. 
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TOU RS, 1137 Dean St., Brookl 











SSeS University Travel 


Of all arts, Travel is the one best rewarded, 
least known, most travestied. Getting ; about 
is not difficult, but “ getting about” is not 
Travel. Let us tell you of our methods. 


Tours in Winter, Spring, Summer 


To the ORIENT and EUROPE 


We own and, c, porate the yacht ATHENA 

in. Greece. us when you can sail; 

where you oe go. We will send you 

illustrated announcements. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





lid leaders, reasonable rates. 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
Travel Club, Delaware. 


JAPAN—Around the World 


Party sails Feb. 28th. S.S. MANCHURIA. 
The BEST in travel, $750 to $1,550. 
Miss PanTLtnpD, 612 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


Art and Travel Class. 
ALEXANDER Rosinson, In- 
structor. Lessons, sight-seeing, 
galleries. 11th year. 26th tour, 200 testimoni- 


als. Literature, Sec., 22 Aldworth St., Boston. 


MEDITERRANEAN “:* EUROPE 


Sailing June 24. Private omte. Moderate 
cost. Mrs. SHELTON, Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. Comprehensive University Tours. 
aa Splendid 











British Isles Tour. #250 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London Bese 
Egypt and Palestine. 8600 
ex co and Yucatan. 8400 
Longley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


JAPAN 


Two parties sailing in March, 1911, Special 
arrangements for private parties. Yokohama 
office opens in March, 1911. 


HAWAII 


Special cruise S.S. “ Sierra,’’ visiting Hono- 
lulu and Kilauea. Sailing March 1s, 1911. 


AROUND THE WORLD| 





QNIVERSITY TRAYEL 
SOUTH AMERICA 


uary 28th. (This T lud 
Je alee February 4 th. Sone Sate.) 


JAPAN and CHINA 


February 15th. Later sailings March 8th, 
March 2ist. Extension to Trens-Siberia 


ROUND the WORLD 1911-1912 


1 pasties. Luxurious errangemanie. 


BUREAU OOF UNIO ERTS TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Select 9,000- 
mile summer 
tou Hl s. Per- 
sonal escort; 
wide choice of routes ; eleven years’ experi- 
ence; highest testimonia Apply at once. 
THE TOURS, 8 St. Mass. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Two Delightful Tours, 1911 
First sailing, Feb. 22d, S.S. ‘t Cedric,” for 
Spain, poerpece, Sicily "Italy, The Riviere, 
Paris, London. Second party sails Jul 
Exclusively first class. For itineraries address 
Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, Yonkers, N. Y. 


EUROPE AS IT Small parties. Auto 


SHOULD BE SEEN Sx¢f7S!"544), June 
E. W. Van Deusen, 542) W. 124th St., N. Y. 


JOHNSON’S TOURS *rouRs 


Gibraltar-Algiers-Europe. Book be ~4 
W. A. JouNson, 917 Madison Ave. ‘Baltimore. 

















Several parties, eastward and westward, in 
the fall of 1911. Independent tours. 
PACIFIC TRAVEL BUREAU 
789 Market St., San Francisco 
y Beste St., Los Angeles 
Fifth Seedy be Portl land, Ore. 
14 Beace n St., Boston, Mass. 


They, TO EUROPE. The best way at 
U&1) moderate cost. Organizers of small 
Way J groups wanted now. niversal Euro- 
pean Tours, St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 


>? SRIENT ee 
CLARK’S orient CRUISE 
FEB. 4, aoc pop for for 71 dare, Shore trips 
ALL INCLU Roun Worle. Trans- 
Siberian, Riviers-Italy. and 30 Tours to 
Europe. Specify program desired. 
Frank C, Clark,Times Bldg., New York. 











THE ORIENT 


io hte 
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SA 
Manen Wii ot io 


‘A THOROUGH TOUR OF MEDITERRANEAN co COUNTRIC: 
WOT A CHEAP CRUISE OF TERRANEAN WATERS == CEayT Aone Toung 





(YOOLEY TOURS—10th season, June 
/ 10, Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Greece, Sic ily, Italy, Europe. June 20, 
24, Furope, including Munich, Dresden, Ber- 
lin. July 1,6, shorter tours. Auburndale, Mass, 


TO EUROPE IN 1911 
10 TOURS UNDER ESCORT 


Itineraries sent on request 
Special inducements to organizers 
MARSTERS TOURS 
248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., New York 


TRAVEL STUDY CLASS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
Sails January 28, 1911. 


Pror. T. G. Soares, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








12th Year in the Orient 


Small ais Jan. 25 and Feb. 18. Prof. 
Albert uiley, conducts for the sixth time. 
NNING & CC 


ORIENT-EUROPE 
ORIENTAL TOUR 
January 25. ‘Tours to all parts of Europe. 
Srey s fst class. sesirased "ogrpms - a 
OTTER TOURS (32d year) 





101 me. 4. BBs House, Boston, Mass, 


32 Broadway, New York, 


VIOLETT TOURS 


“FRANCONIA,” MARCH 11 
Egypt, Palestine, Europe, England. Visit 
Palestine when wild flowers bloom. 101 days. 
Everything first class. wat tour leaving 








New York next s can prove it. 
Address E. E Ee VIOLET 4% Outlook. 
EACHERY ALY TO 
TSe $33 EEE 
15 only. une 24, 1911, C. A. TURREL 
Prof. . Langs., Univ. of pth 
Bible Lovers Pilgrima e 


Sailing April 19,1911. Greece, Egy les- 

tine, Asia Minor, Constantinople. whi. 

leadership. Minimum cos 
- DUNN WE & CO. 

101 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


BOUT LAND 
VERES and 
EECE 

“Tours” for the select ion aie wish to 

enjoy a a Journey. of comfort and leisure. 
WV rite for information and booklet. 
es ORIENTAL TOURS 
160th, New York City. 














* EUROPEAN TOURS 
38 to 68 da (s— A456 x up 
_— ) Ris'at' 4 Pa. 





6102 Penn Ave., 
SPAIN and OMANTIC #385 
the IVIERA June 10, 1911 
italy, Switzerland, France. C. A. TURRELL, 
Spanish, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 








EUROPE ss to Travel 
at Moderate Cost. 
and Orient Send for Booklet.|JDEAL 
da. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL TOURS 
Box 1055-C, Pittsburg 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





ee Tours 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 








es oun 


THE BEST WAY 


FOR METHODS AND ITINERARIES ADORESS 
THE OHAUTAUVQUA TOURE APPLETON, WIS. 

















Travel- ae Club onivers hy. 


Prepares seeegbers for cultural results. 
Oriental & European Tours, 1911 
Send for details and advantages. 


European Hotels 


WHEN IN EUROPE 


Stop at the following high-class 
BUCHER-DURRER HOTELS : 


LUGANO GRAND and 
PALACE HOTEL 
MILAN 


PALACE HOTEL 
ROME HOTEL QUIRINAL 
PECLI 


GRAND HOTEL and 
Near Genoa. MEDITERRANEE 


LUCERNE PALACE Hotel 


BURGENSTOCK ,2-". 


PALACE, GRAND and 

PARK HOTELS 

ENCLAND 
LONDON RUSSELL SQUAK KE 
Central position, orchestra da‘ ¥-$ {. 20 
600 rooms with breakfast, no extras 


iTALY 


FLORENCE 92ZETeLnrs 


‘** BRISTOL ” 
First class. Full South. Modern, moderate. 
Booklets. 389 Sth Ave., N. Y¥. 


ROME 
Family hotse. Centra 
Openall year. Steam heat. a tariff. 
re te ne ee 
= 
Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Opened December 12. Accommodates 400. 





























MUELLER’S HOTEL 
and Fangio, Bavaria 











Outdoor life all winter. Beautiful drives, 

— nees.e tennis, Rolf. va achting, sea bath- 

in FIN nal SWIMMING L. 
ly eg days fr 


om New York ~§ fast, 

luxurious steamers, sailing twice a wee 

HOWE & TWOROGER, 
Hamilton, Rermuda 


CALIFORNIA 
. oO 
U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego °°; 
within its walls.) Absolutely fireproof. Most 


Kye climate in the world. Booklet. 
, Mer., For. of Green, Pasadena. 


Mgrs. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE HAMILTON 


HOTEL JUDSON 43 Washing- 


quare, 











adjoining Judson M. orialChusch, Roo 
14th and K Sis., N. W., W. with ana — bath.  Rases Rates $2.50 per day, 
A select family and tra aa including meais. Special rates for two weeks 
veniently located; thoro comfortable or more. Location very coated. Convenient 
and nomalae. Goed Pp 1erican plan. | to all cievated and street car 
Rates, $2. pF pln ial rates by s. JAMES KNOL, _ = 
week, =. » an a 
RVING OF Balt, Prop. NEW YORK 
oe Clifton Springs 
Leesburg, Fla. Sanitarium 


E. C.WORRELL & SON,Proprietors 

A modern hotel in the interior with reason- 
able rates. Rooms en suite with sun parlors, 
private bath or running water. Steam heat, 


electric lights. hite Northern help. Best 
fishing a seanin — State. ‘Two large lakes. 
Pure water. or automobiling. 


Write for booklet to ro oags Worrell, —, er, 
Moorestown,N.J. After Dec.1, Leesburg la. 


AKESIDE HOTEL (on Lake 








~~ Healthful, high, rolling pine 
and. Drapes ove. Fishin , hunti iil. 
. CLAWSON, Weirsdale, Fla. 
CEORCIA 





HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


NOW OPEN. The most popular resort in 
the South. Two fine 1. ishole golf courses 
beautiful club house, excellent driving and 
motoring, shooting, and ail outdoor sports. 


Address C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager 
Also Manager fyomenss Hotel, Thousand 


The latest and best in Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydro- 
therapy available for our patrons. 
Write for illustrated booklet and 
terms. The Sanitarium, 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason Health Resort 


Elmira, New Work 
ILLustrRaTED BooxieT on ReQuesr 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Biggs Sanitarium complets eau 
ment, ona nal attention, homelike me 
tions. chronic cases. Pamphlets. 














Gpetacs 


Winter Board, mid 
tween New York and Florida on oc 





N. Y. Giesceme, | Pine View he Tascttcville Ml N.C. 
PARTRIDGE INN 
Bon Air Hotel. Aw ta, Ga. 
ow 20 snites with bath. Steam 
heat. V ite servire, For booklet address 


W. PARTRIDGE, Prop. 
NEW JERSEY 
‘The salt breath of the sea brings health” 











GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


An ideal place for a lon short stay. 
Stone, brick and steel building. Rooms en 
suite with hot and cold sea water in_ private 
baths. Over 70 forms of Tonic and Curative 
Baths andT reatments with trained attendants. 
Sea Water used in all Hydriatic Treatments. 
N. ¥. Office, 1122 Broadway. 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundiand, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Let us send you our booklet. 








CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CITY 









the Mile South 


Free from climatic 
exiremes, and whole- 
some in every respect. 


Th A Pullman Service 

rom New York to Pine- 
hurst vie Seaboard Air Line. Onty 
— nig. At out from New York, Basten, 





Dr. Givens’ Sanitarium 


For NERVOUS —_ mild MENTAL 
dipences, Has se cottages for 

ALOOHOL and DRU G patients. 
Address Dk. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 














Dr. Rosenwasser’s Sanatorium 
For Alcohol and Drug Addiction 


An exclusive, private home for a limited 
sees of selected patients. 
. Y. Office, 510 West End Avenue. 





d, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Send for illustrated literature and list 
of Golf, Tennis & Shooting Tournaments. 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH 
CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 





NORTH CAROLINA 





OAK HALL 


TRYON, N. C. 
Tourist Hotel 
Mild climate. Public and pri- 
vate baths. Steam heat. Good 
service and good table. Booklet. 
E. BROWNLEE, Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium pr, treatment 


or_ mentally ill. Superior location; skill 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 











COTTAGE 

Pocono Manor fO™iAc 

Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet 

above sea level. Steam heated, baths en suite, 

sun parlor, library, fine scenery, dry and ex- 

hilarating atmosphere. L. M. DENGLER, 
Mer., Mt. Pocono, Monroe Co., Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA _ 
AIKEN, Ss, Cc Ideal health and 


pleasure resort. 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet to Henry Buscu, Prop. 


South 
+ Carolina’s 
Famous Resort 
THE : 
Long Leaf Pine Belt‘ 
T. Edmund Krumbholz 
Camden, S.C. 


DORCHESTER INN 


Amongst the pines. Family hotel, nicely situ- 
ated. Good table, homelike. Outdoor sports. 
Joun R. MacDona.cp, Summerville, S. C. 


VIRGINIA 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


situated on Historic Hampton Roads, Old 
Point Comfort, combines every feature which 
goes to make up a Perfect Pisce for Real 

est and Recuperation. The Climate is un- 
surpassed the year round. The Baths and 
Sea-Pool at The Chamberlin are the Finest 
and Most Complete in America. 


THE SOUTHERN COOKING 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


might be termed the “‘ Piéce-de-résistance ” 
of all attractions. If you have never enjoyed 
Real Southern Cooking, you have yet to taste 
the Most Delicious Food that ever regaled 
Humanity — Oysters, Terrapin, Crabs, and 
Fish, fresh from near-by waters; Garden 
Products of the quality made possible by our 
Ideal Climate; last, but_not foot Real Vir- 
ginia Corn Bread and Smithfield Ham—all 
the Real Thing. Appetite? The Constant 
Sweep of Ozone-laden Sea-breezes will 
sharpen the most jaded. | 

__For further information and interesting 
illustrated booklets, apply at all Tourist 
Agencies and Transportation Offices, or ad- 
dress GEO. F. ADAMS, Mear., Fortress 
Monroe, Va. New York Office, 1122 Broadway. 


Real Estate 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


























For Rent to Adults 


Furnished House in Washington, 
D. C., trom Feb. 1 to April 20, 1911. Com- 
plete outfit: two excellent maids. Address 
G, P. WHITTLESEY, 1430 Belmont St., 
Washington, D.C. References required. 





CONNECTICUT 





Country Home Site 


Less than an hour from 
New York 


FOR SALE: A residence site of 75 
acres of land practically in Green- 
wich, Connecticut.* This land 
adjoins the Rock Ridge district 
of Greenwich, where !and is worth 
from $5,000 to $20,000 an acre, 
and is directly in the line of high- 
class development. The price at 
which this land can be bought 
now affords one of the best op- 
portunities around New York City 
for a good country home at a 
reasonable price which can _ be 
used the year round. Full inves- 
tigation is invited. The district 
has no trolley lines, no town lot 
development and is fully re- 
stricted. M. A. S., owner, care of 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 
140 W. 29th St., New York City. 





FLORIDA 


Near Automobile Club 
Ocean Beach House, Daytona, Fla. 
Two story, seven-room cottage, com letely 
furnished in every detail. Rent to May Ist, 
1911, $250, Address Wm. Ruger, Daytona,F la. 








TLORIDA WINTER HOME with 
one mile frontage St. Johns River. 
Finely appointed room house; artesian 
well; swimming pool; servants’ quarters; 
outhouses; with 250 acres. ‘Twenty acres 
bearing orange grove and farm, irrigated. 50 
miles south of Jacksonville: depot 2 miles. 
$12,000, half cash. Fordetails, address __ 
GERARD MuRIzL, Box 816, Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Aug ustine Florida Desirable cot- 


tage to rent, 
nine rooms and bath, modern conyeniences. 
Lovely water view. Cistern and artesian 
water. Rent $700season. Mrs. M. J. HEapz, 
105 San Marco Ave., St. Augustine, Fla. 








OR SALE—FLORIDA-—INDIAN 

_ RIVER ESTATE. Bearing grape- 
fruit and orange grove; two ‘cottages—one 
furnished, 20acres. Good neighbors, supply 
store, P.O., doctor, school, etc. No malaria. 
Exceptional quality of fruit and location. 
Price reasonable. Can divide. 9,895, Outlook. 





NEW JERSEY 
For winter season, to 


Lakewood, N. * rent, medium-sized 


furnished cottages. Open fireplaces, sun par- 
lors, sleeping porches. Moderate rent. Ad- 
dress G., 513 Clifton Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
WHEN TIRED OF CITY LIFE 
COME AND PLANT AN 
ORCHARD IN THE KIN- 
DERHOOK COUNTRY 
AND ENJOY LIFE 


Send for booklet 
Rural Life Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


TEXAS 


Improved South Texas 


Farms and Orchards 
pay 50% to 500% annually. Splendid climate 
water, transportation and market. You guar- 
antee interest on capital involved, we will 
improve and pay for land out of crop returns. 
For security, satisfaction and'profit no other 
investment can equal this. o cash down. 
CraiG SYNDICATE, Box 281, Houston, Texas, 

















BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


AUTHORS — 300 editors see your MS. 
We place book MSS.., fiction, poetry, stories 
anything. Write for circular. . Y. Authors! 
Exchange, 154 Nassau St., New York. 

FOR books hard to find write to Johnson, 
Bookseller, 121 East 23d St., New York. 
Good books and autograph letters bought, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD. A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried drudgery for life. 
Learn the collection business. imitless 
field ; little competition. Few opportunities 
so profitable. Send for “‘’Pointers ” to-day. 
American Caliection Service, 35 State St., 
Detroit, Mich. 














FOR THE HOME 


. KENWOOD BABY BAG. Perfect cover- 
ing for outdoor sleeping. Folder and samples 
on request. isses Ritchie, Saratoga, N. Y. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free 
Correspondence courses. American Schoo 
Home Economics, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


_ INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 

_ DODD, Mead & Co. desire a representa- 
tive who will give full or part time in each 
city and county. Clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and other educated men are invited to 








INDIANA 
For Sale—An Indiana Ranch 


“* Grasmere ”’—a magnificent 5,500 acre 
estate, now used asa stock farm, 60 miles from 
Chicago, in Indiana. Fenced, drained, thor- 
oughly stocked, highly cultivated and im- 
proved. One-sixth of area in timber. 

9 dwellings, 12 barns, and 26 other buildings. 
Railroad station in center of farm, tapping 
five railroads. One mile from thriving town. 
$75 an acre. Adjoining small farms selling 
at $100 to $150. For illustrated pamphlet, 
maps, figures, etc., address 
Wituiam Duptey Fouvkg, Richmond, Ind. 








MAINE 


Fe, for sale, Chesterville, Me., near 
Farmington. 230 acres, millstream running 
through; nearly million feet pine and hem- 
lock timber. Eleven-room house. Beautiful 
forsummer. Jennie lisley, Westbrook, Me. 








ce unicate with us immediately. The re- 
ward is generous and the work pleasant. 
Address Dodd. Mead & Co., 30th St. and 


4th Ave., New York. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


TEACH ERS— Register to-day to secure a 
teaching position. Vacancies still occurring. 
New Century Teachers’ Bureau, 1420 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 

PACIFIC COAST? Salaries, expenses, 
certification, etc., explained. 20c. stamps. 
California Teachers’ Agency, San Francisco. 
Los Angeles. 

TEACHERS wanted for public and private 


schools. Emergency calls coming every day. 
Sand for Batjetin. Aitens ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
any, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A young woman, English or 
American, for nursery governess for two little 
shew 3 and 5 yam Must speak French. 

rotestant preferred. Suburb of Philadel- 


phia. 5,000, Outlook. 
FRENCH Protestant nursery governess 
wanted for country. Experienced, strong, 


about 29. 5,014, Outlook. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
3 “Offices For Rent” Be 
2 Jifices For Kent tween 
red d a 
ar- 
New York and Chicago 
Telephone connection until the train starts. 
TE Stenographer to write letters. 
Telegrams and Mail may be sent or received en route. 
: Stock Reports for those interested in the market. 
Business Associates, possibly customersonsametrain. 
Buffet Library Car, where you find the best books, 
ae: your favorite magazines, refreshments and cigars. 
— Barber, Valet, Manicure to enable you to step off 
As the train refreshed and well groomed. 
3 Beautiful Scenery all through the Hudson River 
ate 4 
ar and Mohawk Valleys and along the Great Lakes. 
wi 
‘ns. 
* 20th C Limited 
i. 
x entury Limite 
ALL-STEEL TRAIN 
—_ Lv. New York 4.00 p.m., Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m., Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. 
45. Lv. Chicago 2.30 p.m., Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m., Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 
ors! 
om Sleeping-Car A dations 
a Railroad and Pullman tickets can 
— be secured at City Ticket Office, 
ES 298 Washington Street, Boston, 
—— ’Phone 2140 Fort Hill; 1216B’ way, 
UR New York, ’Phone 6310 Madison; 
tless and 180 Clark Street, Chicago, 
= *Phone 7600 Harrison. “For the Public Service” 
St., 
ts Bound Volumes of |KANSAS FARM LOANS 
ver- 
" You, conservative Investors, write to-day for list and particulars 
ples The Outlook of our selected Eastern Kansas Farm * Geter ‘3 ag 
ree. . , ese = ss ——- by richest manne forme—ne loan is issued 
‘ Se ‘or more than of a very conservative valuation. 
hool Handsomely made up in J ade Green Cloth, advertising We have been engaged in this business for 40 years and never has 
wenn pages eliminated, convenient size for Library, each Volume | a Guetomer 3 —- 10st, pinata penn of interest. 9s principg!—we 
with Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 per Volume, | ™*¢ collections free. Write to-day! Our story will interest you 
—— Carriage to be paid by purchaser. J. Ll. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. | MORTGAGE BANKERS OLATHE, KANSAS 
-arn- 
free. 
“" THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
enta- 
aod SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
“pind Business Situations Companions and Domestic Helpers Teachers and Governesses 
sant. A woman of some ability desires a position GENTLEWOMAN desires position as YOUNG pupils. School and home. ~ Very 
and as social secretary or in the capacity of man-| housekeeper. 5,020, Outlook. successful. Miss Gallaher, Ebensburg, 
aging housekeeper, 5,030, kee yen . . POSITION Sanized by young gentle- | Pennsylvania. 
SECRETARYSHIP desired by educated ] woman. Experienced traveler, nurse, secre- 
; woman knowing French, stenography, type- | tary. References. 5,023, Outlook. MISCELLANEOUS 
urea writing, bookkeeping. References. 5,017, POSITION as managing housekeeper or : — 
ring. utlook. companion to invalid. Willing to travel.] EARN a free European trip organizing 
‘hest- 4D Hei 5,026, Outlook. party offour. 4,959, Outlook. 
Companions -— ‘omestic Me pers! "POSITION wanted by gentlewoman;]| “MRS. Bage’s Bargain Dey,” ‘Comedy. 
mses, EXPERIENCED young woman desires | housekeeper, companion, or any responsible | 25 cents. Katharine McDowell Rice, Wor- 
Imps. position, mother’s assistant or housekeeper. | position. eferences exchanged. 5,029, | thington, Mass. 
cisco. ayy eee ee we utlook. FREE summney at sirls: camp for securing 
3 é ristian Scientist desires a position as Party of three. 4,997, Outlook. 
rivate useful traveling companion. Able to be of Teachers and Governesses SCHOOL FOR TRAINED ATTEND- 
; day. practical assistance. 5,019, Outlook. _EXPERIENCED English governess de- | ANTS, 45 Center St., Orange, New Jersey. 
ency, WANTED — Position by young gentle-| sires visiting position. Good references. | Young women trained for practical nursing. 
woman as companion or social secretary. | English, French, (erman, Latin, mathemat-]| Six months’ course in district and. private 
sh or References exchanged. 5,024, Outloak. ics. 5,015, Outlook. nursing. Tuition $190 including board, lodg- 
little EXPERIENCED managing housekeeper} NURSERY governess desires position. ] ings, uniforms, an books. Much demand 
ench. desires position of trust. or as companion. | Experienced in German kindergarten ; physi- | for graduates at good salary, For further in- 
ladel- Would travel. 5,025, Outlook. cal care. 5,027, Outlook. fo~mation apply to school. 
COLLEGE woman (35), cultured and an] GOVERNESS, experienced, German,] ST. Bartholomew's Employment Bureau 
-INESS experienced traveler, will act as chaperon, | fluent French, English, desires position. | (agency), 209 East 42d St. ‘Tel, 6220 Murray 
rong, companion, or secretary. Personal interview | Physical care to child over four. Best refer- ill. Supplies at short notice first-class pro- 
may be arranged by addressing 4,977,Outlook. ! ences. 5,028, Outlook. fessional, mercantile, and domestic workers. 




















A Safe and Sure 5% 


Don’t learn from sad ex- 
perience the truth of the 
saying that it is harder to 
keep money than it is to 
make it. 

Ask any banker or disinterested finan- 
cial man ; he will tell you that a safe and 


sure 5% is a first-class investment for 
any one. 

We have paid our “depositors at the 
rate of 5% per annum for 18 years. 
Our assets are over $2,250,000; our sur- 


The 
enti 
Society 


First mortgages are generally conceded to be the best invest- 
ment existing. There are degrees of security in mortgage loans as 
well as in other investments, and experience has proved that small 
first mortgages on dwellings are better than any other class of mort- 
gages. For more than 22 years the Franklin Society has invested 
its funds exclusively in this class of mortgages in the Metropolitan 
District. The safety of these securities, the Society's convenient 
methods, and careful supervision by the N. Y. State Bkg. Dept. 
make the Franklin Society an_ideal place in which to put your sav- 
Accounts of $10 or more opened on 





ings. Mailing size pass-book. 
or before Jan. 10 earn from Jan. 1. Beg 
E FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
FOR HOME BUILDING AND SAVINGS. 
So. Side Beekman St., Cor. Park Row, N. Y. 


in now or write for booklet X. 





—— 5 Ss a an AITO G. Ola! 


plus and profits $175,000. Our business 
is conducted under the supervision of 
; the New York Banking Department. 
Send for our booklet; it will tell you 
all about this safe, sure and satisfactory 


| ona 4.1/2 PER CENT 


f Industrial Savings and Loan Co. ; 
| rial Savings and Loan REAL ESTATE SAVINGS BONDS 
6% PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 











NEW YORK 








a oo -!”[l —— 


A doubly secured non-speculative investment— 
the direct ication of this company, further se- 
cured by the deposit of farm mortgages witha 
trustee (the value of the land in no case less t! 
twice the amount of the loan). 

Partial payments of ten dollars or more ac- 
cepted at any time, bringing these bonds within the 
reach of all. Denominations of $200.00 or more in 
equal hundreds. Write for Booklet *‘ A,’’ 

















Returnable examination copies of the great hymn book 


5 HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN €O., - - New York or Chicago 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


NO, WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Foundry, 544 West 27th Street, 
ew York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





THE DAY & HANSEN SECURITY CO. 


Spokane, Washington 


Paid up Capital & Surplus $1,100,000°°° 
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| For Business Men . 


In a series of five articles in The Outlook under the general title “The Successful 
Business Man,” Herbert G. Stockwell, of Philadelphia, will describe five human qualities 
which are essential to success in any commercial and industrial life—such as Business 
Knowledge, Business Energy, Business Reliability, and Business Sentiment. Mr. Stockwell, 
whose profession has brought him into contact with many business men and many busi- 
ness enterprises, mercantile houses, and industrial plants in various parts of the country, 
- has drawn upon this experience to point out the characteristics found among those of 
the more successful men in active business life. "The Outlook has long believed that the 
industrial supremacy of the United States depends not primarily upon the great financiers 
and captains of industry, but also upon the character and achievements of the average 
business man in the average community in every State of the Union. In other words, 
the man who is a responsible head of a small business in a small town ought to possess 
and must manifest the same qualities of character and commercial ability which. have 
a * enabled so many Americans of modest beginnings to achieve positions of great financial 
and industrial trust and responsibility. It is believed that this series of articles, while of 
interest to the general reader, will be of special value to the man of business in every 
community who reads 


| The Outlook 
























































THE CHOICE OF A GOOD COCOA 
is easily made if one remembers that 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


has been declared by analysts and 
dietitians to be 


Absolutely Pure and 
‘Unequalled for 
Delicacy of Flavor 
and Food Value 


The delicious natural flavor and the 
rich red-brown color characteristic 
of the genuine Baker’s Cocoa are 
due to the perfect mechanical pro- 
cess by which it is made. Cocoas 
» made by the use of chemicals or 
other harmful adulterants are al- 
‘most invariably darker in color 
than the pure product of high grade beans. 














REGISTERED U. S&S, PAT, OFFICE 


A handsomely illustrated booklet of 
Choice Recipes sent free 





FIFTY-TWO HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


WALTER BAKER © CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Preferred Equipment of America’s Best Cars 


‘Firestone 


NON-SKID TIRES 


Ensure Safety on 
Slippery Streets 


Look at the rubber 
lettering that stands 
right out on the tread 
of this tire. 

Such a mass and 
variety of non-skid 
angles, edges, hol- 
lows and sides can- 
not be found on any 
other tire. No other 
tire can stop your 
slipping and _skid- 
ding so effectually as 
the Firestone Non- 

Skid. 

On smooth pavements 
the hollows of this lettering create a suction 
that clings like a fly on a pane of glass. The 
smoother the surface, the tighter the cling. 

The tread is tough Firestone tread-rubber, 
extra thick .and long-wearing. It contains as 
much rubber as a regular tire of other make, 
plus this heavy Firestone lettering. 

For all this extra rubber, non-skid protection 
and tire service, the price averages only 6% 
more than our regular smooth tread tires. 


Quick-detachable 


DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


Abolish Tire Delays 
and Road Repairs 


Can you afford the risk of not 
using Firestone Non-Skid Tires ? 


For quick tire-changing without 
hard work or pumping up, the 
equipment pre-eminent to | 1s 
the Firestone Demountable im. 


They are now the preferred 
equipment of America’s best motor 
car makers and dealers. Their strong- 

est advocates are the former users of 
other demountable rims. 


This is the natural result of the great su- 
periority of the Firestone rim in actual service. 


The quick detachable feature of this rim 
abolishes the lug or staybolt nuisance, and per- 
mits any number of tire-changes without even 
demounting rim from wheel. The base of the 
Firestone Rim is solid—wot sp/it—water can- 
not enter and ruin case and tube. Neither 
rust nor hard usage can impair the efficiency 
of this rim. 


Send us your name and let us show you why 
Firestone Demountable Rims are universally 
preferred, and the most practical of all in actual 
service. 


Have your car equipped RIGHT NOW with Firestone Demountable 
Rims, putting Non-Skids on the rear and carrying your used tires as spares. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


“ America’s largest exclusive 
tire makers.”’ 


AKRON, OHIO 
and all principal cities 
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